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CHAPTER X. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 


‘WRETCHED little girl ! ’ the Countess exclaimed, as the door of the 
library closed behind the two. ‘She let Ann come home alone, 
though it was as good as dark. And the child’s petticoats were 
drenched to the gathers ! ’ 

The Captain took out his case and chose a cigar with care. He 
settled himself in a chair. ‘May I smoke?’ he asked. ‘ Bad 
habit, but second nature. West Indian station, you know.’ 


She was too much out of temper to assent by more than an 
Ungracious gesture. She stood before the fire, tapping the floor 
werith her foot. At length, at his ease, and his cigar alight, ‘ Disci- 

pline—officers must be supported,’ he said, ‘so I kept my mouth 
shut. But you are on the wrong tack, my dear. And you'll have 
to go about.’ 

His quiet leisurely words only increased her irritation. ‘Oh!’ 
the exclaimed, ‘don’t tell me that you are taken with that little 
Creature with the turn-up nose! I thought that you had some 
sense, George. If it had been Fred now——’ She shrugged her 
shoulders. 

‘I believe that that is what you have in your mind—Fred,’ he 
answered placidly. ‘ But you are wrong, my dear.’ 

© Well,’ she retorted, with two angry spots on her cheeks, ‘I 
believe you too thought so once.’ 

‘If I did—I was wrong. And I did Fred an injustice. 
Believe me, he’s not come down to that yet. But I am not 
dealing with him now—only I think it is that which has set 
you off your course, Kitty. So let’s put back to—to to-day. If 
any one was to blame it was Ann. She got wading——’ 
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‘In November!’ my lady cried with a flash of indignant eyes. 
* And whose business was it to prevent her ?’ 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders. ‘The girl’s, of course. 
But the woman’s not born that can control Ann when the devil’s 
in her. A boatswain and two boatswain’s mates with a rope’s end 
apiece and every man of them with eyes at the back of his head 
couldn’t keep Ann out of mischief when she has a mind to it. And 
you expect that little chit as big as a sprit-sail yard to keep her from 
it? Ann got in the water—as get in the water she would if there 
was water to get in—and the girl dried her as well as she could and 
hurried her home.’ 

‘ But she did not bring her home.’ 

‘She brought her to within a hundred yards of the house.’ 

Lady Ellingham lifted her chin. ‘ You are well up in her story !’ 
she said. 

‘And then the girl went back for something that they had 
forgotten.’ 

‘I suppose that also was Ann’s fault ? ’ 

* No, it was not. She had taken off her bracelet—the one I gave 
her—and the giri took charge of it for safety, and while drying the 
child she laid it down and forgot it. She went back for it.’ 

‘ Then she should have done nothing of the kind ! ’ Lady Elling- 
ham declared, glad to find some vent for her annoyance. ‘She 
should have come in and sent a man for it.’ 

‘ I suppose she thought,’ the Captain explained, watching the 
smoke rise from his cigar, ‘ that if she came back without it she’d 
be booked for punishment. Anyway she bore away though it was 
late, and I don’t suppose she liked it. When she reached the place— 
it was pretty dark, and a mile from home, mind you—there were 
two landlubbers there, one of them a deserter by his coat, and, by 
God, they’d got the bracelet.’ 

Lady Ellingham’s attention was caught at last. ‘And what did 
she do?’ 

‘Do? Well, she couldn’t get away—she was too close to them. 
So she went up as bold as brass and offered them a shilling for 
finding it—just as if she’d been in Berkeley Square. And nearly | 
carried it off, the little baggage, by sheer impudence—where there 
wasn’t, mind you, a soul to help her within a mile of her. But 
when they saw the purse it was too much for them, and they 
snatched it, and caught hold of her and were for searching her ! ’ 

‘Ah!’ The listener winced. The red spots were gone from 
her cheeks. 
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‘ Just so,’ said the Captain coolly. ‘It was “ Ah!”’ 

‘ And—what did she do then ? ’ 

‘ Squealed like a rabbit in a trap, only ten hundred times louder ! 
What else could she do—against two d—d gaol-birds? Luckily 
I was coming home with Tobin and heard her, and, thinking it was 
either the father of all rabbits in a trap or a woman’s pipe, I fired 
my gun and steered for her. She was nearly done when I came 
up! I’ve no doubt they’d have murdered her in the end.’ 

‘ The wretches ! ’ 

‘ They sheered off when we came up. Tobin chased, and I stood 
by the girl. Confounded fix I was in, Kitty, when I saw how they’d 
handled her, and I wished I’d kept him, for she looked like founder- 
ing, and where should I have been? However, I called her a silly 
little fool, and read the Articles of War to her—outstaying her leave, 
and so on, and she came round. I could see that she was pretty 
deep by the head, still, but she never let me lay a hand to her— 
thought me a pretty brute, no doubt! But I tell you, my dear, 
she’s a d—d plucky piece, as plucky as any thirteen-year-old 
middy that ever smuggled into a cutting-out boat; and there’s 
nothing beats that!’ 

‘ She’s evidently won your heart,’ my lady said. 

‘A white-faced chit with a turn-up nose, my dear ?’ 

‘ Well,’ she allowed reluctantly, ‘ perhaps I’ve——’ 

‘Made a mistake ? You have. And to-morrow you'll have to 
sing small, and set it right, Kitty.’ 

Lady Ellingham studied the point. ‘The bracelet has gone, 
I suppose ?’ 

‘No. And I’m not sure that that is not the queerest thing of all. 
One of the men dropped it, when he sighted me. Well, that little 
girl, and the brute’s hands hardly off her, had the coolness to see it 
fall and tally the place. She told me where it was, and I found it.’ 

The Countess looked uncomfortable. She was very far from 
being an ungenerous woman when her instincts had fair play. 

‘Do you know,’ he resumed, looking at the end of his cigar, 
‘I thought—from something you said last evening—that you were | 
beginning to like her.’ 

‘Well,’ my lady admitted, ‘perhaps I was. More than at first. 
But——’ 

‘But what ?’ 

‘ The last week or two I’ve thought that she was seeing too much 
of—of Mr. Girardot, if you must know. And that would not do at 
all. It would be the end of her as a governess. Instead of looking 
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after Ann she’d be mooning after him. I shouldn’t wonder if that 
was not at the bottom of this.’ 

‘ But Girardot wasn’t there.’ 

‘ Oh, no, I don’t say——’ 

‘But was he? Do you know?’ 

‘know he wasn’t. Hewashere. But I am speaking generally. 
A governess who——’ She shrugged her shoulders and did not 
finish the sentence. ‘ Impossible ! ’ 

The Captain rolled a loose leaf round his cigar, a feat that seemed 
to require all his attention. ‘ Well, I’m going to speak generally 
too,’ he said. ‘Though God knows it’s not my place to speak. 
Aren’t you seeing rather too much of that young man, Kitty ?’ 

* George |’ 

.£T know,’ he said. ‘ You are angry, and good reason. No 
business of mine. But—well, | don’t like the young gentleman and 
I don’t trust him. He’s too clever and too glib. And ’—carefully 
scrutinising his cigar—‘too d—d good-looking altogether. And 
though you don’t think, perhaps he will think, and other people 
will talk. And Fred—more blame to him, and more fool he !— 
isn’t here.’ 

‘ If he were,’ she retorted, the red spots back in her cheeks, ‘ he 
would never insult me even by the thought!’ Her head was high. 

‘And he’d be right, my dear, for he’s a d—d inconsequent 
chap. Has the wisdom to know that his wife is ice while he thinks 
every other man’s wife is—tinder! I agree with him—on the first 
head. But Master Girardot may be of a different opinion, and if 
you don’t send him over to the lee side in time he’ll be forgetting 
_ himself, and one of these fine days he'll give you a bad quarter of 

an hour.’ 

She flashed out at him, her face scarlet. ‘ You’ve no right,’ she 
cried passionately—‘ no right to say that ! ’ 

He looked at her very kindly, unmoved by the challenge. 
‘Haven’t I?’ he said. ‘Well, you are the judge of that. Any- 
way I’llsay no more. I’ve said enough—perhaps too much. And 
I want to out with another thing—I’ll let the whole cable run while 
Iam about it. I’m not defending Fred. God knows he’s to blame 
and the only one to blame, and he knows what I think. But, my 
dear, he’s young and he married very young. He fell in love with 
your eyes, Kitty, before he had had his splash. And he’s almost as 
good-looking—confound him !—as the young spark here, and he’s 
Ellingham and all that, and the women fall over one another 
for him.’ 
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‘ And it is not his fault, of course!’ My lady’s tone was as cold 
as contempt could make it. ‘ You talk—you talk as if it was my 
fault that he—Oh, you make me sick!’ She turned her back 
on the Captain and rested her hands on the mantel shelf. Her 
raised foot tapped the fender. 

“No, it’s his fault,’ the Captain said. ‘ And a confounded fool 
he is, and some day he will find it out—perhaps when it is too late. 
But——’ 

“Well ?’ 

‘ He loves you.’ 

‘Loves me? Loves me?’ She turned about, her face white 
with passion, her eyes gleaming. ‘ Loves me—and Lady Fanny ! 
And that woman—at Maidenhead! And the creature that he— 
Oh!’ she continued, struggling with the indignation that choked 
her, ‘ you flatter me! You flatter me too highly, George! Loves 
me? When his love, sir, is an insult! An outrage! A thing that 
makes all worse and no better. How is it possible that he should 
love me and go after—after those creatures ? ’ 

‘ Because he’s a man, my dear.’ The Captain spoke with care, 
choosing his words. ‘ And can love in half a dozen ways and half 
a dozen women at once. But don’t think that he has ever ceased 
to love you, or loves another woman in the same way. And he’s 
not—God knows I am not defending him, and he’s bad enough— 
but he’s not as black as he’s painted. Of course —the Captain 
looked ill at ease as he broached this part of his argument— if he’d 
been a Joseph there'd have been no Lady Fanny and no Miss— 
well, I won’t name names, and I wish you didn’t know them! But 
Joseph’s part isn’t an easy part to play for a man in Fred’s place, 
my lady, and——’ 

‘Oh, don’t—don’t say any more ! ’ she cried, stopping her ears. 
‘Unless you mean to make bad worse. Are these—are these things 
to say to a wife? To the mother of his children? To the girl 
- whom he took from her home at eighteen and-——’ 

‘They are not things to be said by everybody,’ the Captain 
agreed soberly. ‘ But they are things that someone ought to say — 
to you—God knows I only want to keep the way open between you 
against the time when he will want to come back. And they are 
things that only an old friend can say. However, if you think, my 
dear, that I am sailing under false colours——’ He broke off. 

She stood for a full minute with her back to him, looking down 
into the heart of the fire; and he saw her shoulders heave. And, 
knowing her pride, he was scared. But presently she seemed to 
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regain control of herself, and when she turned to him, though her 
lips quivered, there was a smile of unspeakable sweetness in her 
eyes. 

* Yes, George, under the falsest colours,’ she said. 

‘Kitty!’ 

* Hiding under your sea-cloak the kindest heart that ever beat | 
A friend? Yes, the best friend, the truest friend that an unhappy 
woman ever had! How indeed should I have borne these three 
years since he—since he changed, if I had had no friend, no support, 
no one to take my side, to speak between us! And don’t think,’ 
she added with energy, ‘ that I don’t know—for I have seen enough 
and learned enough of the world’s vileness in three years—that I 
don’t know that some in your place—ay, many—would have played 
another part! Would have seen in my loneliness—and God knows 
that I have been lonely enough !—only an occasion, an oppor- 
tunity!’ She paused, struggling with her emotion. 

‘Of course there are scoundrels enough,’ he said gloomily. 
‘We're never out of hail of them ashore. But you don’t think, 
Kitty, that I ever——’ 

‘Never! Never, George, thank God! You have been to both 
of us the best, the truest of brothers. You have the right to say 
anything, all that you will, and I will hear it gratefully, oh most 
gratefully ! ’ 

‘Then do you believe me, my dear,’ he replied quietly, ‘ when 
I say that he is not as black as he is painted. But he is foolish 
enough to set his pride, once he broke with you, on seeming worse 
than he is. He’s that kind of fool. But with it all he has never 
ceased to love you, and I’ll wager a guinea to a ship-biscuit there 
are times when he could cut his throat with thinking of the old days. 
And some time he’ll come back to you, as to his last port, and ask 
you tosavehim. And—and, Kitty, it is this I want to say to you— 
don’t make it too hard for him when the time comes.’ 

But at that her pride revolted. ‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘ you ask too 
much! When he is sated with his light-o’-loves I am to meet him 
half way, smile on him, take him back! Oh, you are monstrous! 
No, George, you ask too much! And love? He loves me—still ? 
What kind of love can that be that leaves me here to eat my heart 
out while he—while he—Oh, no—a thousand times no! We are 
better, far better, as we are! Let him keep his Lady Fannys and 
his—I will not soil my lips with their names. And let me keep my 
self-respect.’ 
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The Captain was silent, sitting gloomy in his chair. He had 
said his say and had not looked for much more at present. ‘Con- 
voy’s sailing wide,’ he thought. ‘ But they’ve got their orders, and 
by and by they’ll come into line.” He had smoked out his cigar, 
and, as he rose to throw the end into the fire, he touched her on the 
shoulder. ‘ Well, I’ve fired across your bows, my dear,’ he said, 
putting his thought into words. ‘ And the rest is for you. But as 
to that little girl ?’ 

‘ With the turn-up nose ?’ she said, with a queer laugh, as she 
surreptitiously dabbed her eyes. ‘ You’ve your orders as to that 
too, I suppose.’ 

‘She deserved something better than she got. And you'll see 
to it, I am sure.’ 

‘ This is the second time I’ve had to—it was Mr. Girardot last 
time.’ 

‘Oh! So he—’ 

‘Begged her off? Yes. I was for sending her away when 
I found her here. And now it is you, George.’ 

‘Well, I am not surprised,’ he said slowly. ‘It’s what I 
should have expected of him. But that’s her look-out. You may 
be sure that I’m not making up to her.’ 


“TI hope he is not,’ my lady said, and her face was grave. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE SURPRISE. 


A LiTTLE chit of a governess shedding angry tears in the darkness 
of her room because she has been wronged, and excitement will find 
its vent! A young girl crying passionately in the night that she 
doesn’t care! That she doesn’t care! That she is glad to go, glad 
to leave this inhuman place, these cruel people! That it is all for 
the best if it does part her from the—the only being who has been 
kind to her, has been companion, tormentor, tease and friend all in 
one! Not an heroic figure this, that, nursing its grievance, will not 
even take in the meal that Priscilla, the schoolroom maid, has placed 
in pitying mood outside the door ! 

But, alas, with the morning light a figure grown even less 
heroic—grown pale and dull and heavy-eyed. For when indigna- 
tion, a fine warming fire, sinks to grey ashes it casts a chill. A 
Pitiful chit, this, that, on second thoughts, does care: that sees 
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before her a long miserable journey, and a tale of failure to be told 
at the end of it! That, as she tries to swallow her breakfast, chokes, 
because—though it is of course all for the best—she will never again 
break her fast in this dull little room that he has made bright. 
Because she will never again hear his step in the passage, see him 
enter with quizzing eyes, hear his gay laugh, his errand—that is but 
to droll with her, or cheer her, to make some pleasant appoint- 
ment, to drop a laughing, flattering word that brings the blood to 
her face. 

Yes, it is all for the best, she tells herself. But how flat and 
grey, endless and unbroken is the vista before her! How low her 
heart as she faces it, and with unwilling eyes stares down its length ! 
She will return to her home, but the thought has lost its joy. Home 
itself has lost its warm hues, its welcoming face, its comfort. 

Priscilla’s voice roused her from her reverie. Priscilla had 
entered to take away. ‘ You didn’t see her ladyship’s note, Miss ?’ 

‘Oh!’ The three-cornered note had Jain beside her plate, but, 
absorbed in her wretchedness, she had not seen it. Her heart 
fluttered as she took it to the window that she might read it un- 
watched. And yet—she hastened to tell herself—it was no doubt 
only to say when her ladyship would see her. 

But the note said more than this, and warmth stole through the 
desolate heart as she read it. ‘ Lady Ellingham regrets that under 
@ misapprehension of the facts she blamed Miss South in a manner 
which she now knows was not justified. She desires to recall what 
was said and trusts that Miss South is not the worse for her dangerous 
experience. Lady Ellingham will in the course of to-morrow see 
Miss South, as she desires to learn from her own mouth the details 
of her adventure.’ 

It was not over-warm, but, coming from Lady Ellingham, it 
seemed to Rachel a surprising atonement. The past, her wrongs, 
her mortification, were forgotten, and for a moment the future 
glowed, all changed, transfigured, glorified. This dull dear little 
room was still to be hers—her home. She would meet him, see him, 
hear him. 

Then cold wisdom plucked at her skirts, reminded her and warned 
her. If it were really for the best that she should go, she ought to 
seize on this pretext, slight but sufficient. She ought to use it and 
go. She ought to wrest herself from the cunning spell that held 
her in its toils and that a few hours ago seemed to her awakened 
eyes to promise nothing but unhappiness. 
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But, alas, the spell appeared in another light now, wrought 
differently, wrought speciously, promised not unhappiness but— 
if only she were prudent—the pleasure of a dear friendship. She 
had only—so it assured her—to stop herself at that point, and 
surely she could stop herself. Was she her mother’s daughter, and 
had she not sufficient pride and self-respect to control her feelings, 
and to stay where he stayed ? Surely she had, surely she was not 
so weak, so unmaidenly, so wanting in pride. And though he had 
said nothing—at this point Rachel’s thoughts grew confused and she 
trembled—was it certain that he—that he never would? And was 
she to make that impossible? To put from her the chance of 
happiness so great that it made her giddy, simply because she 
distrusted her own strength ? 

She leant her hot face against the cold panes of the window. Of 
course he meant nothing—nothing! How foolish she was! Still, 
was it possible that some day—— ? 

She plucked herself from the thought, and forced herself to read 
the letter again. But all tended the same way. ‘It was he who 
spoke for me!’ she thought. ‘Oh, I am sure of it. It is to him 
lowe this!’ And her heart melted towards him, and was as water. 
How good he was, how staunch, how true! When no one had dared 
to speak for her, he had braved her ladyship’s anger and stood by 
her, and defended her. And made all clear. She had him to 
thank for it! She was sure of it. 

And when, with the letter still in her hand, and Priscilla barely 
gone from the room, she heard his step, his step that she would have 
known among a hundred, and when he entered, not gaily but with 
kind and anxious looks, was it wonderful that she felt herself 
tremble ? Or that he read in her downcast conscious face some- 
thing that he had never read in it before, and at which his heart 
bounded ? 

But he was too wary and too experienced to frighten her, and 
he began as he had planned to begin. ‘ You poor, poor little thing!’ 
he said, without a tinge of his usual persiflage. ‘And I hear that 
they scolded you, bullied you. Oh, it was monstrous, it was 
barbarous! They must have hearts of iron! You had suffered so — 
much, gone through so much, a savage would have pitied you! 
Sit!’ He pushed up her chair, and, laying a gentle hand on her 
shoulder, he forced her to take it, while her eyes, raised to his, 
put in an unconscious plea for forbearance. ‘Sit, I insist on it!’ 
he continued warmly. ‘I will not hear a word until you do. I felt 
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for you—ah, but you know that I felt for you! I could not sleep 
for thinking of their hardness, their injustice ! ’ 

She strove her utmost to control herself, to struggle against his 
tenderness, against the solicitude that enveloped her as in a warm 
garment, against the melting influence of his voice, his eyes. She 
tried to murmur something—something about his kindness, and 
Lady Ellingham, and she tried to say it as she would have said it 
yesterday. But her mood and the man and his kindness were all 
against her, and her pleading eyes told a tale in spite of herself. 
Before she knew how it came about he was sitting on the table 
beside her chair, her hand in his ; he was soothing her, comforting 
her. ‘A little, little thing!’ he said, leaning over her blushing 
averted face, his voice itself a caress, and with just so much of 
jest in his tone as lightened its meaning. ‘A little, little thing!’ 
he repeated fondly. ‘ Not fit to stand alone!’ 

‘I think—you did protect me,’ she whispered. But oh, the 
effort it cost her to speak, and the thrill that passed from hand to 
hand, and betrayed itself in the tremor of her voice. She could not 
have raised her eyes or met his for her life. 

* Who would not ? ’ he murmured, bending lower over her droop- 
ing head. ‘ Who could be so hard as not to wish to protect you, 
to stand up for you? So little of a man as not to dare to? NotI! 
Not I, Rachel dear! If I had been in his place——’ 

‘Oh, I am glad you were not!’ she breathed. 

‘Why? Do you not think that I—’ 

‘Oh, yes, yes! But you—you might not have had a gun!’ 
And she shuddered, thinking of the risk, the danger to which he 
might have exposed himself. 

* But you believe that I would have—don’t you? Ah, but you 
do. Iam sure that you do.’ 

‘Oh, I know, I know you would.’ Her faith was whole, simple, 
perfect. And now, having found courage to speak, she found 
courage to try to recover her hand. ‘Please!’ she said. 
* Please !’ 

‘Why ?’ his whisper was sweet in her ears. ‘ Why, Rachel ? 
Do you want to escape from me ?’ 

‘But I——’ Confusion overcame her as she tried to recall her 
position, her duties, her resolve. ‘Oh, I must not! Indeed, 
indeed, I must not! I ought not to—to let you——’ 

But he continued to hold her hand, and she knew, God knows 
how, for her eyes were averted, that his lips brushed her hair. ‘I 
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wonder what you must not?’ he whispered. ‘ You do believe in 
me, Rachel ? You do believe that I-——’ 

But at that the maiden in her—though one-half of her longed 
to hear the unspoken word—bade her defer the moment. Her 
modesty rose in revolt, made one last effort to escape the crisis. 
She struggled to her feet, though it seemed that she had to raise 
tons to do so. ‘I mustn’t listen,’ she panted. ‘ Indeed, indeed, 
I must not. Please, please let me go!’ Her eyes looked every- 
where for a way of escape. But his lips were near her ear, his 
whisper charmed it, she had not the strength to wrest away her 
hand. 

‘ Little simpleton !’ he said, but his tone emptied the words of 
offence, made them the sweetest of caresses. ‘Why may you not 
listen, dearest ? Why so frightened ? ’ 

She knew that her strength had left her, but still the woman’s 
instinct to put off the moment and to escape prevailed. She 
fluttered as the bird flutters in the tender hand that has grasped it. 
She must not—no, she must not listen. ‘Oh, but I am not here 
for this!’ she stammered distractedly. ‘It is not right—in my 
position! Indeed, indeed, it is not right! Please let me go! I 
want to think, I want to-——’ 

‘To think, my own?’ And how the words thrilled her! ‘No, 
you want to feel! To feel! We are past thinking, my darling ! 
We are on a happier road! We are——’ 

A squeak—a small sound, but it rang in her ear like a trumpet, 
for it was the squeak of the baize door. A step in the passage ! 

‘D—n!’ the tutor exclaimed. 

He was at the window in two strides, his face almost as hot as 
Rachel’s, but, as his back was to the door when Lady Ellingham 
entered, his figure betrayed nothing. In such crises a woman’s 
aplomb is supposed to surpass a man’s : she is credited with higher 
powers of finesse and concealment. But Rachel’s inexperience was 
on @ par with her sensibility ; her being was shaken to its depths, 
and she could no more have faced the Countess’s eyes at that 
moment than flown. She could do no more than bend her hot face 
over the book that she had instinctively drawn towards her. 

An eye much less acute than my lady’s must have read the signs 
and perceived that she had cut short a scene. But Lady Ellingham 
did not betray save by the flatness of her tone that she remarked 
anything out of the common. 

“I have followed up my note, Miss South,’ she said. ‘ But,’ 
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pausing, ‘I see that Mr. Girardot is with you. Perhaps, as I have 
something to say, he will not mind——’ 

‘I was just going,’ he hastened to answer. His tone was even, 
though it lacked his usual sprightliness—he was not sufficiently 
master of himself to venture on that. ‘I am afraid,’ he threw in 
deftly, ‘that Miss South is still suffering from last evening’s shock. 
It must have been a most trying experience.’ 

‘ Yes,’ my lady replied coldly, ‘it was much to be regretted. 
She must be, and I trust she will be, more prudent in the future.’ 

She had not closed the door behind her, and the tutor, unwilling 
as he was to leave the girl with her, had no choice but to take the hint. 
He said another word or two, and bowed himself out, devoutly 
hoping that Rachel, at whom he dared not glance, had recovered a 
measure of composure. 

But poor Rachel was very far from being composed. She had 
managed to rise to her feet, and she stood with a hand on the table ; 
and she did her best to meet her visitor’s gaze. But she had not 
the courage to do so. Mven when the door had closed behind the 
tutor and Lady Ellingham asked courteously if she might sit, it 
was in a very small voice and with cheeks still glowing that she 
begged her to do so. 

‘ And pray be seated yourself, Miss South. You still look, as 
Mr. Girardot said, a good deal overcome. No doubt your nerves 
have not yet recovered from the shock. I should have come to see 
you last evening, but it was late when I learned the truth, and I had 
guests to dinner. I trust that you are not really the worse ?’ 

But Rachel’s wits were still to find—she was no intrigante, poor 
‘ child, and it was only a broken, confused word of acknowledgment 
that she could frame. 

* At any rate,’ Lady Ellingham continued more cordially, “ you 
don’t bear malice, I hope? I am forgiven ’—with a gracious move- 
ment of the head—‘ for my misplaced scolding ? Of course I had 
no idea that anything of the kind had occurred, or I should not 
have spoken as I did. I am told that you behaved with great 
courage, and were not to blame except ’"—this she said with a smile 
that drew the sting from the words—‘for the imprudence of 
returning to the forest at so late an hour.’ 

It was the first really kind thing that the Countess had said to 
her, and Rachel, a little more herself, thanked her with a grateful 
look. ‘I am sorry,’ she added shyly, ‘ but I knew how much Lady 
Ann thought of her bracelet.’ 

‘Well,’ my lady answered with a smile, ‘ you paid dearly for your 
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eror. And now, if you will be so good, I should like to hear your 
aecount. Please tell me what happened—from the beginning.’ 

Rachel did so, lamely at first, but with growing power as she 
approached the crisis. She made no attempt to hide the fears that 
had assailed her, but she did not dwell upon them, and her listener, 
who had approached the interview with no strong feeling in her 
favour, soon found herself sharing the impression which the facts 
had made on her brother-in-law. She began to see the girl in a new 
light. She admitted, with reluctance, that there was more in 

-her than she had judged ; and even owned, with her eyes on the 
candid, artless face, that the child had a certain power of attraction. 

‘ Well, I think you were wonderfully brave,’ she replied, when 
she had heard all. ‘And Iam thankful that no worse came of it— 
very thankful. But in future, Miss South, you must think before 
youact. If Captain Dunstan had not come up when he did—and it 
was @ million chances to one against it—I shudder to think what 
might have happened ! ’ 

Rachel agreed meekly. 

‘ And now, enough of that,’ Lady Ellingham continued. ‘ You 
must put it away and not think of it. But ’—her tone grew sensibly 
more formal—‘ there is a subject on which I wish to say a word. 
You must not take it amiss, Miss South, for I think it is my duty to 
say it. Iam not finding fault with you, and I am sure that there 
is no ground for fault-finding, but I—I was sorry to find Mr. 
Girardot "—Rachel’s face flamed anew—‘ with you just now. It 
was natural that he should come to inquire after you, and, living as 
he does in the house, you must meet him occasionally. But he is a 
very attractive young man, with some powers of pleasing and no 
unwillingness to use them, and ’—Lady Ellingham carefully averted 
her eyes from her governess—‘ I think it my duty to warn you in 
regard to him. You will be wise, Miss South, if you see as little of 
him as possible. I trust that so far ’—she could not be insensible 
to the girl’s increasing distress, even though she did not look at her— 
‘that so far there is nothing between you ? ’ 

Rachel was miserably conscious that her face betrayed her, and 
between resentment and a natural modesty she did not know what 
to say : whether to admit the truth or to refuse to answer. In the 
end and after a terrible pause, ‘ Why,’ she faltered, ‘do you ask 
me, Lady Ellingham ? ’ 

“Why, Miss South?’ The Countess’s tone was sharp with 
surprise. ‘Can you ask me? Because in your position——’ 

‘But am I—because I am——’ Rachel could not go on. Her 
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voice failed her. But in those half-uttered words she voiced, as she 
meant to voice, the protest of her kind, of her class. Because she 
was what she was—a governess—was she to be shut off from the 
joys of youth, of womanhood, of love, of marriage? Ay, even if 
they presented themselves ? 

Singular to say, the other woman understood her, and answered 
her. ‘No,’ she said, not unkindly. ‘No, I do not say that, though 
in your position peculiar discretion and prudence are expected. 
No. But because, as I happen to know, Mr. Girardot is not in a 
position to marry, and, I am confident, has no intention of marrying. 
If anything therefore has passed between you ’—she spoke now with 
more feeling—‘ and I fear, I greatly fear from your manner that it 
is so, he is much, very much to blame. And for you, it is well, Miss 
South, that you are warned in time.’ 

‘ But,’ Rachel protested—and there was still the note of indig- 
nation in her tone, for what right had the Countess to assume that 
he was deceiving her—‘ why—why are you socertain that—that 
he——’ 

The Countess relieved her from the difficulty of finding words. 
* Has he asked you to marry him ?’ 

Rachel winced. ‘ No,’ she murmured. 

‘ Has he spoken to you of marriage ?’ 

‘No,’ she whispered. 

‘ And he will not, believe me. He has no intention of doing so. 
And as I do not think so ill of you—indeed, I think better of you, 
Miss South, for I see that you are not yet trained to deceive—as to 
believe that you are capable of listening to him on other terms, Iam 
only doing my duty in warning you against him. You are young, 
younger than I thought and with less experience of the world. 
I give you credit for desiring to conduct yourself virtuously ; your 
family, I am told, is respectable. I do not know what has passed 
between you and Mr. Girardot, but I must impress upon you ’—and 
Lady Ellingham spoke very seriously now—‘ that no young girl 
should listen to a man, should at any rate let her feelings be known 
by him, until he has declared himself. That, I am confident, 
Mr. Girardot has not done, and will not do. And therefore I am 
sure that you will see the propriety of putting an end to this—this 
trifling at once. Otherwise——’ 

But she had no need to pronounce the alternative. The mingled 
gravity and kindness with which she spoke broke down the girl's 
last resistance. Rachel burst into tears, her face hidden on her 
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arms and all attempt at disguise laid aside. ‘I had better go!’ 
she sobbed, her shoulders heaving piteously. ‘I had better go!’ 

Lady Ellingham seemed to weigh the suggestion for some 
moments and to consider it dispassionately. But after a pause, 
‘No,’ she said with deliberation. ‘Ido not think that that is 
necessary. I don’t want to lose you, and others may have an 
inkling of this. It will be wiser to stay, and by your conduct to 
prove both to them and to him that you respect yourself. You 
have been frank with me, or at least,’ she added with a faint 
smile, ‘as frank as I could expect ; and the advice I give you, Miss 
South, is not only the best I can give you, but it proves my 
confidence in you. If I thought ill of you, it is not the advice I 
should give you. But I believe that now that your eyes are opened 
you will act as self-respect dictates to you.’ 

She stood a moment, looking down with a softened face at the 
girl, expecting, perhaps, that she would answer. But Rachel had 
no strength to speak. Humiliation whelmed her like a flood; and 
after a moment’s thought the elder woman slowly left the room. 
A moment later she reopened the door, but it was only to say ‘ Ann 
will not come to you to-day.’ 

On the stairs, however, my lady paused. ‘I think—I think 


she is a good girl,’ she reflected. ‘But I wonder if I have done 
tightly! The man is in the house. I cannot prevent them meet- 
ing.’ And once she turned as if she would go back, and during that 
pause Rachel’s lot in this world hung in the balance. But the 
Countess did not go back. 


CHAPTER XII. 
IN SOCIETY. 


ANN sprawled in her chair with her sharp, merciless eyes fixed on her 
governess. ‘ My eye,’ she said, ‘ you do look a ghost, Miss South. 
You’re not the same! You look like Ellingham when he’s cut to 
the world! You might tell me! Tell me about the shock mother 
says you had! And the robbers. The bracelet was mine, and I 
ought to know.’ 

‘Well,’ Rachel replied sharply, ‘you will not know—at any 
tate in lesson-time. You will go on with your dictation. “Ces 
barbares qui espéraient de surprendre la ville.” ’ 
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‘Tl bet they surprised you, by gum ! ’ Ann muttered rebelliously 
as, with the red tip of her tongue protruding, she languidly tran- 
scribed the sentence. ‘ You might say they did, Miss South ?’ 

‘ “ Furent eux-mémes surpris et déconcertés.” ’ 

But Ann’s pen hung idle. ‘ Were they discon—disconcerted,’ 
she asked cunningly, ‘ when Uncle George came up ?’ 

‘Take it down at once!’ Rachel insisted, tapping the table 
impatiently. 

‘Oh, now, you know,’ the incurable one protested, ‘mother 
told you to be patient with me! And you are not being patient, 
you know! You are not the same at all. You are quite gashly. 
One day I thought you nearly pretty—only one day, you know,’ 
Ann added guardedly. ‘ But now you are gashly. I hope I shall 
never have a shock to make me ugly.’ 

‘Go on this minute!’ Rachel scolded. ‘Fullstop. “ Les sujets 
d’Alceste, animés par l’exemple et par les ordres de Mentor——”’ 

Ann, her tongue still in evidence, penned the words reluctantly. 
But that done, ‘Give this cheek a little red,’ she whispered im- 
pudently. ‘One would not sure be gashly when one’s dead! 
Yes?’ Then, seeing that poor Rachel’s thoughts had wandered 
and that she was not attending, ‘ No, you’re not the same at all,’ 
she said. ‘ You’re ever so different.’ 

And, alas! Ann was right. Rachel was not the same. Yester- 
day hopeful and innocent, a-tiptoe with the quivering sense that, 
within the forbidden chamber on the threshold of which she hung 
expectant, things unknown, but beautiful and radiant, might await 
her. To-day, one day older, and yet in that one day apprised— 
the door ajar now—that within the chamber were other things not 
beautiful, not glorious: pangs and aches and jealousy and dis- 
appointment—clouds that overhung and might in one moment ruin 
the scene. 

She was changed ; but not so completely changed that even with 
the door ajar she did not cling to the illusion—that she did not try 
to blind herself to the spectres, of which she now had a glimpse. 
And it is certain that, if Lady Ellingham had known when she 
paused on the stairs the direction in which the girl’s thoughts would 
run during the next twenty-four hours, she would have retraced 
her steps to the schoolroom and revoked her decision. 

For love is an absorbing passion, selfish, exclusive, dominating, 
and from the innocent heart of inexperience it is hardly to be washed 
by all the waters of all the seas. For the time Rachel had been 
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overwhelmed. The painfulness of her position, and shame at 
hearing her heart’s secret discovered in bald words—these and the 
authority of the elder woman had overcome and silenced her. She 
had been unable to resist, unable to protest. And for some hours 
she had lain prostrate, crushed by the conviction that she had de- 
ceived herself, that he had but played with her and made sport of 
her—and that henceforth life with all its joys and colour was at an 
end for her. 

And of course she fancied that her heart was broken. But not 
many hours passed before hope began to raise its head, and with it 
faith in herlover. Howdid Lady Ellingham know? Howcould she 
know ? Memory, at once painful and alluring, recalled the fervour 
of his voice, the glow of his eyes, the passion that had enveloped her 
and wrapped her in a delicious confusion—recalled above all the 
caress that had brushed her hair! And no! her heart cried, he was 
not playing with her. He was not deceiving her! He could not 
be. She would not believe it. He would come to her presently ; 
he would come the moment that he could, and he would speak, 
and she would be happy. Yes, he would come to her. A few 
hours, and all would be well, and her heart would sing with joy. 

And he was in the house: there was nothing to keep him from 
her. He might seize any opportunity, he might come at any time. 
And when he came she would be strong, she would let no false 
shame stand between them. Lady Ellingham’s cruel words, her 
plain speaking, had stripped her of that. 

Yes, he would surely, surely come! But suspense is painful, 
and doubt more painful still, and even while she listened to Ann’s 
chatter she lost herself in counting the hours that had elapsed. 
For with every succeeding hour the question, When would he come ? 
and, presently, the question, Why did he not come? pressed more 
heavily upon her, began to harass her and torment her. She lived 
only in expectation, and was alike indifferent to Ann’s pin-pricks, 
which did but tease the surface, and blind and deaf to the 
uappenings about her. 

For there were happenings, and a to-do in the house that at 
another time would have excited her. Housemaids were lighting 
fires and flickering in and out of rooms, footmen were pressing 
state-liveries, in the gun-room the head ranger was laying out his 
guns, and in my lady’s sitting-room the cook was assuring my lady 
with a flushed face that she would do her justice—but meringues 
@ la créme she had never heard of. Everywhere petticoats were 
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whisking, brooms sweeping, grooms hissing, chimneys, that had not 
been used for many months, smoking; men swearing at maids 
and maids snapping at men, and a mighty confusion of tongues. 

For—rare event !—my lord was coming, and with him a party 
of friends, and there would be great doings and deep drinking and 
banquets and what not: was not the best wine being drawn from 
the cellar, and the service of plate being taken from its chest ? 
There would be guests in hall as well as in parlour, maids and men, 
and who knew what might not come of it? Even the scullery 
wench whose ears the cook had boxed in her heat about the 
meringues, and who was even now crying over the sink, felt a 
lift of the heart, and an expectation of she knew not what. 
A servant, riding post, had brought the letter that morning, and 
not later than to-morrow my lord might be expected. 

Mrs. Jemmett looked into the dining-room and found Bowles 
dressing the sideboard. He was poising a silver-gilt salver on its 
edge, and, satisfied with his work, glanced at her for approval. 
‘ Well, it will stir us up a bit, Mrs. J.,’ he said—‘ put a bit of life 
into us.’ 

But Mrs. Jemmett did not respond. ‘I wish good may come of 
it,’ she said. 

‘ Well ’—after a glance at the door that assured him it was closed 
—‘ there’s no knowing and no telling, ma’am, while her ladyship has 
the figure she has. He'll have seen no finer, no, nor face either, 
wherever he has been! But there it is, she’d put her hand in the 
fire before she’d let on to feel anything. It.will all be as before: 
she’ll meet him in the hall—always takes care to meet him before us, 
ma’am—and it'll be “ Hallo, Kitty ! blooming as usual, my lady!” 
and “I fear you have hadacold journey!” from her. Andnomore 
until the parson comes drunk into the drawing-room and her lady- 
ship sweeps out, so stiff that, damme, Mrs. J., you could hear her 
train crackle ! ’ 

‘ Where’s he coming from this time ? ’ 

‘Them Barrymores.’ 

‘ By Maidenhead ? ’ 

‘ Well,’ cautiously, ‘ it might not be far off.’ 

Mrs. Jemmett sniffed virtuously. ‘There never come no good 
of that lot, woman or man. I suppose my lady knows ?’ 

‘Oh, la, yes, and very pinched about the lips when she give her 
orders. But there, you can’t wonder: my lord’s young, and there's 
all sorts going on there, dancing and dicing and drinking, and——’ 
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‘ And worse!’ said Mrs. Jemmett severely. ‘I’m surprised at 
you, Bowles, taking his side!’ She took herself off. 

Bowles spared a moment to look after her. ‘Ah, woman, 
woman ! ’ he said, shaking his head sapiently. ‘ They sticks together, 
and there’s where they has it over us.’ 

But to Rachel all this meant little ; and less as the hours passed 
and that which she expected, that which she had so fondly, so 
confidently expected, did not happen. With ears ever on the 
stretch for the squeak of the baize door, her heart hungered for the 
step that she knew so well. A sound, no matter what, and the 
blood flew to her face! But he did not come, and her heart grew 
hour by hour more sick with hope deferred. And gradually a 
feeling which was not far from resentment began to stir within her. 
That day passed, and the night, and half of the next day; and, 
though her heart pleaded a hundred excuses for him, it was im- 
possible to think that he had not opportunities, that he could not 
fly to her side if he wished to fly, that he could not come if he wished 
tocome. Why did he keep away from her if he was true ? 

Then, about noon on that third day, when her heart was very 
low indeed, and she was moping with a pale face, pretending to 
occupy herself she knew not how, a message was brought to her, 
and she learned that after all Lord Ellingham’s coming was to be 
something to her. 

‘If you please, Miss, her ladyship desires you will be in the 
drawing-room after dinner this evening,’ Priscilla announced, her 
eyes big with her message, ‘as her ladyship’s alone.’ 

‘ Alone ?’ Rachel exclaimed, taken aback. 

‘ As there’s no other ladies, Miss.’ 

She was very miserable, but she was young, and the prospect 
offered a change. Still it was but sadly and slowly that she went 
about her preparations, getting out the white muslin and the black 
sash—the blue sash she had no heart to wear ; and she sighed often. 
She was almost glad that her glass reflected a pale, woe-begone face. 
To the new experience that lay immediately before her she told 
herself that she was worse than indifferent, that it held neither hope 
nor fear for her. What mattered it how she looked ! 

But as she descended the grand staircase that evening, a little 
slender figure with brooding eyes and hair too heavy for her small 
head, she found that this was not so. She discovered that she still 
had nerves. The hall with its hurrying servants, and the murmur 
of voices behind closed doors, increased the feeling ; and when she 
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crept into the reception-rooms which she had hardly entered since 
the day after her arrival, and saw their stately length lit by in- 
numerable wax candles, their two fires burning in silence, and the 
glitter and splendour of the uncovered furniture, shyness grew into 
awe. She seated herself on a low chair in a modest place beyond the 
farther hearth, and sank under the sense of her insignificance. She 
was nothing in this great house—nothing to him, nothing to anyone! 

For half an hour she sat alone, and nosound except the crackling 
of a burning log broke the long, vacant splendour of the room. 
Then a door opened without, she caught a burst of laughter, the 
hum of voices. A servant threw wide the door of the room in which 
she sat, and my lady swept in, proud, superb, impassive. 

Nevertheless Lady Ellingham’s first action belied her looks and 
surprised the watcher. She paused before a mirror and deliberately, 
almost scornfully, surveyed herself. Apparently she was not 
satisfied, though to Rachel’s eyes she looked gloriously handsome. 
She set a curl straight, pressed home a comb, raised her dress a 
trifle on one shoulder. Then she glided on, acknowledged Rachel’s 
curtsy by an unsmiling nod and, taking up a book, she seated 
herself at some distance from the girl. ‘ You had better find a 
book,’ she said, and, dropping her eyes on the page before her, she 
became lost in thought. 

An hour, a long tedious hour passed, while the girl now won- 
dered impatiently why she had been summoned, now relapsed into her 
own sad reflections. Then at last a tumult of voices burst forth, 
scattered steps crossed the hall, and a crowd of men—a crowd it 
seemed to Rachel, who knew none of them—streamed into the room. 
A young dandy, flushed, bright-eyed and confident, led the way ; 
in his ear an older man, tall, dark, spare, buttoned-up, dropped the 
last word of some cynical tale. A second dandy, stouter and more 
full-blown, followed, and behind him a parson, moist-eyed and red 
about the gills, was urged in by the last comer, on whom Rachel, 
guessing that he was Lord Ellingham, bent her attention. She was 
curious to divine what he was like, of whom such strange things had 
been hinted, and involuntarily she liked his looks. His handsome 
face—he appeared to be little above thirty—wore some of the 
marks of dissipation, but they were not yet stamped deeply upon it, 
and his smile was boyish, quizzical, kindly. To judge by it he found 
the present situation droll. He had a little the air of a bad boy 
who awaits the result of a naughty trick, with more interest in the 
event than fear of the results. 

(To be continued. } 





AN AUSTIN DOBSON CAUSERIE. 
BY ALBAN DOBSON. 


Austin Dosson’s first poem to appear in print was ‘ A City Flower,’ 
which was published in Temple Bar in December 1864. His last 
consisted of a few lines sent to Edmund Gosse at Christmas 1920, 
which were printed, after the author’s death, in the London Mercury 
for December 1921. 

His first piece of prose appeared in the Englishwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine in January 1866, and was an article on Mademoiselle de 
Corday, which formed one of the four Essays afterwards published 
under the title of ‘Four Frenchwomen.’ In the same year (1866) 
he also contributed a story, entitled ‘Bob Trevor and I,’ to 
‘Beeton’s Annual: A Book for the Young’; but this was never 
reprinted. Most of the Essays which he contributed to various 
periodicals subsequently found a place in book form, but there 
is one, the first of an intended series entitled ‘The Sailors of 
Smollett,’ appearing in the Nautical Magazine of February 1872, 
which was neither reprinted nor apparently continued. 


The titles of Austin Dobson’s books were on the whole extra- 
ordinarily happy, in spite of the endless cogitation which they 
caused their author. I venture to think that solong as his memory 
remains green he will be remembered chiefly by his ‘Old World 
Idylls,’ ‘ At the Sign of the Lyre,’ and his ‘ Ballad of Beau Bro- 
cade,’ which title was, I may say, invented years before the novel 
‘Beau Brocade’ was published by the Baroness Orezy; and, 
as regards his prose, by ‘ Kighteenth-Century Vignettes.’ ‘ Pro- 
verbs in Porcelain ’—I refer to the edition illustrated by Bernard 
Partridge—appears to have been a third choice. I am fortunate 
in possessing the corrected proof sheets of this volume, with a good 
deal of MS. matter interwoven. On the title-page is inscribed 
‘Dialogues in Dresden.’ This is crossed through in ink and over 
the top is written in pencil ‘ Eclogues in Sévres.’ Both these titles 
were, however, ultimately rejected in favour of the familiar 


“Proverbs.” 


The mention of this volume of proof sheets reminds me that my 
father, for some reason that I could never understand, used for 
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many years three totally distinct types of handwriting. It is im- 
possible to assign any of the three to any particular period of his 
life, because he was apt to confound the student by using two of 
them, at all events, simultaneously. Most of his prose works, both 
biographies and essays, are in the familiar but unique copperplate 
handwriting, which has been reproduced from time to time, and 
which, in spite of its apparent elaborateness, he could write with 
comparative rapidity, especially in his younger days, before he 
suffered from failing eyesight. Most of his manuscripts are intact, 
written on small quarto paper with half margins, and are really 
beautiful documents. 


Austin Dobson was fortunate in his illustrators. Although he 
was in his happiest vein—at least I venture to think so—with Hugh 
Thomson, he was also associated with Bernard Partridge, Randolph 
Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, Alfred Parsons, Fred Barnard and 
Edwin Abbey, not to mention the French etcher, A. Lalauze, and 
several other artists who illustrated his earlier contributions to 
periodicals like the Saturday Journal, Evening Hours, and Good 
Words. The opinion has been frequently expressed that his best 
illustrator was Edwin Abbey, and the latter’s illustrations to the 
‘Ladies of St. James’s’ and other poems, as they first appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine, are certainly beautiful examples of black-and- 
white work. Probably few people, however, realise that one of his 
poems, ‘Cupid’s Alley,’ has been illustrated by an artist much 
younger than any of those mentioned—Arthur Rackham. This 
illustration, a wealth of detail, colour and artistry, hangs in the 
’ Tate Gallery, and when there was some idea of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press issuing a large paper edition of the author’s ‘ Complete 
Poetical Works,’ I obtained the artist’s permission to reproduce 
this drawing, which had already appeared in the ‘ Arthur Rackham 
Picture Book.’ ‘I am glad to hear,’ he wrote, ‘ that your father’s 
work in which I have such delight is to be adequately published. 
If you choose my drawing for the proposed limited edition I shall 
feel honovred by its association with such a rare collection of his 
work.’ Unfortunately the project of the limited edition subse- 
quently fell through, but I had already reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that the necessary reduction of the picture would have 
detracted so much from its charm as to spoil it for reproduction 


purposes. 
Yet another, still more modern, artist, Kay Nielsen, has recently 
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done a water-colour design to illustrate the poem ‘The Ladies of 
St. James’s.’ I cannot leave the subject of my father’s illustrators 
without referring to two paintings, at all events, which have been 
hung in the Royal Academy—one by the late George H. Boughton, 
to illustrate the poem ‘ Love in Winter,’ in 1891, and the other, 
much later, by Frank Bramley, which was inscribed with the last 
line from ‘ A Fancy from Fontenelle’: ‘The Rose was beauty, the 
Gardener time.’ 


Talking of illustrations reminds me of a photograph from an 
American illustrated paper, which was kindly sent to me shortly 
after my father’s death by Sir Edmund Gosse, representing a 
magnificent sculptured group, the ‘ Fountain of Time,’ which forms 
part of a great scheme for the decoration of the Midway Plaisance 
in Chicago. The group, which is the work of Lorado Taft, an 
American sculptor, represents the human procession passing before 
the figure of Time, ‘a conception suggested ’"—I quote from the 
letterpress under the photograph—‘ by a couplet from Austin 
Dobson : 

“« Time goes, you say? Ah, no! 
Alas, time stays. We go.”’ 


The picture had been sent to Sir Edmund Gosse by an American 
lady, who evidently knew that he was my father’s closest friend. 


‘Perhaps,’ she wrote, ‘ you have not seen the design I enclose. 
I wish your friend could know what he has done—to write two 
lines that would serve to inspire such a group, and so help a nation. 
I think I was about sixteen years when I first learned that poem 
of Mr. Dobson’s, and now I often find myself softly saying over 
the lines. Mr. Dobson will be inseparably connected with “The 
poesia of Time,” and, in a way, it will serve as a memorial to 

m.’ 

The lines quoted are taken from ‘The Paradox of Time,’ and, 
as my father would be the first to have admitted, although the lines 
are his, the idea underlying them was that of the poet Ronsard, 
whose lines appear at the head of the poem : 


‘ Le temps s’en va, le temps s’en va, ma dame ! 
Las! le temps non: mais Nous nous en allons! ’ 
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Among the clubs of which Austin Dobson was a member may 
be mentioned the Atheneum, the Authors’ Club of New York, the 
Rowfant Club of Cleveland, Ohio, and the National Club, located 
until comparatively recently in Whitehall Gardens. It is to the 
last two that the following remarks relate. 

From his correspondence I see that my father was made an 
honorary member of the Rowfant Club in 1896. From that date 
until right up to his death he regularly received the announce- 
ments of their meetings, and other literature. 

This club must be a delightful institution and certainly knows 
the art of doing things well. Its notices are always printed on 
beautiful paper, sometimes in old missal script in colour, not in- 
frequently illustrated, and are always couched in the most original 
and diverting language. In about the year 1909 my father gave 
me a lien on all literature received or to be received from this club, 
and I immediately began to make a careful collection; but I am 
afraid a good deal of matter received between 1896 and 1909 was 
destroyed. Nevertheless, my litile collection contains some inter- 
esting items, including the club’s Year Books, which are all worth 
preserving. Apart from their all being beautifully printed for the 
most part on hand-made paper, they are nearly all in limited and 
numbered editions. The publication to which I used to look 
forward with most delight was the catalogue of the annual auction, 
which was held among members, chiefly of Rowfant Club publica- 
tions. All these catalogues are limited editions. 

There was one of the notices of meetings—which, needless 
to say, always arrived after the meeting had been held—that I 
particularly prize. I quote it in full: 

‘On the eighteenth day of January, 1910, Auftin Dobfon, 
honorary member of the Rowfant Club, completed feventy years 
of noble fervice in life and letters : 

‘Wherefore, on Saturday, the nineteenth day of November, 
1910, the Candles will be lighted in his fpecial honour; and 
Jofeph Leon Gobeille will come from a far place to be his prophet 
to his brother Rowfanters, {peaking to them of Auftin Dobfon, 
Poet and Penman.’ . 

Attached to the notice, as I received it from my father, was 4 
characteristic letter from the lecturer, dated December 6, 1910: 

‘My pgar Frienp,—Certainly the Dobson cult was out in full 
force on your night at the Rowfant Club and some bully books 
were shown. There are a lot of beautifully bound Dobsons in this 
country, especially the L.P. “ Proverbs.” 
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‘ Great “‘ bunches” of ante-mortem bays and roses were flung 
your way—not one that was undeserved however. 
‘Write me a little letter about your health and life when you 


feel like it. With love and blessings. 
‘ Jos. Lzon GoBEILLE.’ 


The Rowfant Club has, of course, issued some beautiful books. 
I have one, which I bought at the sale of my father’s books, entitled 
‘ Bibliographical Notes on a collection of editions of the book known 
as “ Puckle’s Club ” from the Library of a member of the Rowfant 
Club as shown at the Club House, March, 1896. With an Intro- 
duction by Austin Dobson. Cleveland: The Rowfant Club, 1899.’ 
The book, which is beautifully printed and sumptuously illustrated, 
contains an inscription: ‘Mr. Austin Dobson—“ The Introduc- 
tion’s the thing.” —Geo. W. Kohlmetz.’ The latter was the owner 
of the collection. Subsequent to the purchase of the book, I was 
fortunate enough to find among my father’s correspondence various 
letters from Mr. Kohlmetz, relating to this introduction, as well as 
@ unique set of photographs of various rare editions of ‘ Puckle’s 
Club ’ and their title-pages. 

My father appears to have spent some extraordinarily happy 
hours at the National Club, which, from its then position in White- 
hall Gardens, was conveniently situated for the Board of Trade a 
few doors away. For many years, even after his retirement from 
the public service in 1901, he used to frequent the club, especially on 
a particular day of the week—Wednesday, I think—when he could 
be sure of finding certain friends who formed a small coterie known 
as the ‘ Corner,’ a name originating, I believe, from the fact that 
they always forgathered in a particular corner of the smoking-room. 

When I was recently binding up a collection of privately printed 
poems, etc., I came across one, of which during my father’s life- 
time I had been unaware. Although I decided to reject it from 
the ‘Complete Poetical Works,’ recently published by the Oxford 
University Press, it may not be out of place to reproduce it here. 


A WHITEHALL EcLocueE. 
Batemanaetas.1 § Pelhamoeus.? A Critical Raven. 
Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum ! 
BaTeManaEtas. Here, at this noonday hour, let us mingle our 


Voices together. 


1 Sir Alfred Bateman, K.C.M.G. 
2 The late the Hon. T. H. W. Pelham, C.B. 
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Pe.HAMoEus. What shall we sing of? Boyle? Or the 
Boers? Or the change in the weather ? 
BaTEMANAETAS. Nay, there is GossE his book, with its 
delicate scholarly phrasing ; 
There is a theme, in truth—if you truly 
desire to be praising ! 
PELHAMOEUS. Many a cheek will tingle, and many a rival will 
burn, Sir ! 
Donne? has been of yore, but now he is 
done to a turn, Sir ! 
Tue Raven. Croak! 
BaTEMANAETAS. Think of the toil unheard, and the number- 
less facts to be ‘ spotted.’ 
PetHamMogvus. Think of the ‘t’s’ to be crossed, and the in- 
finite ‘i’s’ to be dotted ! 
THE Raven. Croak! Croak!! 
BaTEMANAETAS. Surely a work per se, and as modest in tone 
as pretension. 
PELHAMOEUS. GossE should be made C.B.,® or at least have 
a Government Pension ! 
THE Raven. Croak! Croak!! Croak!!! 
BaTEMANAETAS. Pensioned he would be, too—were merit but 
duly regarded. 
PELHAMoEus. Ah! you may well say that. Are not you 
and I both unrewarded ! 4 
[The Raven, with a cataract of croaks, flies off, disgusted, and 1s 
afterwards found dead on the Embankment.] 


To this ‘ Eclogue’ a Latin version was supplied by a friend and 
colleague of my father at the Board of Trade, the late R. T. Griffith, 


and I cannot refrain from reproducing it. 


Ectoeca. 


Batemanaetas. Pelhamoeus. Corvus Criticus. 
Amant alterna Camenae. 


B. Hic licet in templo voces miscere sodali. 
P. Quid canere? an Batavos, BoyLumve, hiemisve rigores ! 


» The late Sir Courtenay Boyle, Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

2 Edmund Gosse’s Life of Donne. ‘Donne’ was, and still should be, pro- 
nounced ‘ Dunne.” 

* He is now not only Edmund Gosse, C.B., but since the New Year, Sir Edmund. 


* But they did not remain so ; vide previous notes. 
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Non verum Gossey, et librum quem callidus edit, 
Insignem, laude et dignum laudarier alta. 
Aemulus at quali invidio nunc quisque tumebit! , 
Downvs enim, reliquis donum, nunc scriptus ADONE' est ! 
Cor. Kéak! 
B. Rem quanto ingenio tetigit, quantoque labore ! 
P. Litera quaeque exstat, necdum nota deficit una ! 
Cor. Kéak! Kéak!! 
B. Magnum opus est per se ; tenuat neque turbidus auctor. 
P. Dignus homo est famae, certe et dignissimus auri. 
Cor. Kéak! Kéak!! Keak!!! 
B. Fama, aurumque, aderunt,—sequitur si fama merentem. 
P. Non, inquam, sequitur! desit dum gloria nobis. 
[Eat corvus magno cum clamore ; deinde in fluminis margine 
mortuus invenitur. | 


The whole was privately printed in quarto form (fifty copies, at 
the Chiswick Press) by Edmund Gosse (who kindly allows me to 
reprint it here), primarily for distribution among the ‘ Under- 
standers,’ whose names are printed on the back of the poem. I give 
them as they then appeared : 


Arthur W. Anstruther. Maurice Hewlett. 

Gerald A. Arbuthnot. — Sir Charles M. Kennedy, 
Hon. Maurice Baring. K.C.M.G. 

Alfred E. Bateman, C.M.G. The Earl of Lytton. 

Rev. J. Fitzherbert Bateman. Edward Marsh. 

Hall Caine. Horace C. Monro. 

W. Chauncey Cartwright, C.M.G. E. E. Norris. 

Major P. G. Craigie. Gilbert Parker. 

T. H. Elliott, C.B. Sydney Pawling. 

Isaac N. Ford. Hon. T. H. W. Pelham. 
Hansom W. Fraser. J. M. W. van der Poorten 
Edmund Gosse. Schwartz. 

William Heinemann. Arthur Waugh. 


These names give a clue to some, at all events, of the members 
of the ‘ Corner ’ to which I have drawn attention above, but many 


of them have now crossed the great divide. 


Mention of the Board of Trade reminds me of a point of interest, 


for which I am indebted to Mr. R. J. Lister, I.8.0., for many years 
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librarian of the Board of Trade, an old friend of my father and a 
very kind one to me, especially when first I entered the Civil Service. 

It appears that in one of the rooms at the Board of Trade—I 
refer to 7 Whitehall Gardens, from which the Department has now 
moved to Great George Street—at one time occupied by my father, 
apparently in his early days, there is a window on which is scratched 
with a diamond: ‘ Austin Dobson. In the year of his captivity 
XXVII. 1883.’ At the time of writing this paper the inscription 
was still there. 


Although I am content for the most part to leave appreciation 
of my father’s workmanship in other hands, I am bound to confess 
my admiration of his extraordinary knack of writing lines apropos 
of the occasion. I quote two examples, for the first of which I am 
indebted to Sir Edmund Gosse, and I therefore take the liberty of 
quoting his words : 


*‘ Austin Dobson’s humour worked with great rapidity. Here 
is an instance known, I think, only to myself. In May 1889, the 
Harbour Department of the Board of Trade issued some order 
or request to the Northern ports. This was received in silence, 
except by the harbour authorities of Portmahomack, which is, | 
think, in Ross-shire, who wrote a very solemn letter saying, “ We 
heartily homologate with the wishes of the Harbour Department.” 
Pelham? received this letter, and rushed joyously with it into 
Dobson’s room, where I happened to be. Without any hesitation, 
Dobson remarked : 


“«* All nations have a way or groove 
In which they propositions state ; 
When Scotchmen thoroughly approve 
They ‘ heartily homologate.’ ” ’ 


The second example is somewhat different. On August 10, 1907, 
a letter came from William Heinemann, the publisher, in which he 
explained that he was about to bring out a ‘ very beautiful edition ’ 
of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ illustrated by Arthur Rackham. The 
book had just gone out of copyright, and Mr. Heinemann was 
anxious to send out his new edition to the public with a few graceful 
lines, which he was convinced my father was the proper person to 
write. The latter was naturally a member of the Tenniel school, 
although he bad already realised the grace and genius of the younger 


1 Vide supra (footnotes). 
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artist, of whom I have already spoken above. It will be understood, 
therefore, that my father evinced some alarm at the publisher’s 
request. I can well remember the arrival of the letter and my 
father’s immediate decision that the thing could not be done. But 
I also remember the period of silence that followed, when to the 
initiated it was perfectly obvious from the twinkle in his eye that 
he was fast following a poetic trail. I think I am right in saying 
that in a few minutes he recited the lines which I reproduce below 
from his ‘ Complete Poetical Works.’ At all events, I fancy it was 
sent off that night, for in a letter dated August 13, 1907, Mr. 
Heinemann wrote : 

‘This is simply magnificent. It is just the thing, and it is a 
miracle to me how you have touched it off so quickly and so happily.’ 


A PRoEM. 
(To Mr. Arthur Rackham’s edition of ‘ Alice in Wonderland.”’) 


‘ Tis two-score years since Carroll’s art, 
With topsy-turvy magic, 
Sent Alice wandering through a part 
Half-comic and half-tragic. 


‘Enchanting Alice! Black-and-white 
Has made your charm perennial ; 
And nought save “ Chaos and old Night ” 
Can part you now from Tenniel ; 


‘ But still you are a Type, and based 
In Truth, like Lear and Hamlet ; 
And Types may be re-draped to taste 

In cloth of gold or camlet. 


‘ Here comes a fresh Costumier then ; 
That Taste may gain a wrinkle 
From him who drew with such deft pen 
The rags of Rip van Winkle.’ 


A few weeks later Mr. Heinemann wrote again: ‘I enclose a 
small cheque for the Alice “ Proem,” with many thanks to you for 
so willingly helping me. I have made it out on the basis of Byron’s 
guinea-a-line and I only wish there were more of ’em.’ Perhaps I 
may add my father’s reply, from a copy which, with the rest of the 
correspondence and proof sheets, is in my L.P. Edition (given to 
me by my father to commemorate my entry into the Civil Service). 
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‘My Degar HEINEMANN,—This is munificent! Who shall 
say that the best literary traditions are not maintained at Bedford 
Street ? There is a tradition that in a similar case Goldsmith 
returned the money. But the story wants confirmation, and I 
therefore do not propose to follow that precedent. Sincerely 
hoping that the verses may adequately serve their turn, I remain, 
&e.’ 


I record these last two letters for a very particular reason. 
People have an inquisitive habit of wondering, after an author’s 
death, what he was paid for his work in his life-time. As my 
father’s executor, I have made it my business to know probably 
more than any man living about his literary affairs. This was a 
generous fee, I suppose, for sixteen lines, reeled off in a moment, 
and was more than the usual sort of price, but let it not be thought 
that my father was ever overpaid for his poetry. I could write 
much on the subject, but—well, I am glad to think that his 
future now, at long last, lies in the safe hands of Mr. Humphrey 
Milford at the Oxford University Press (where he always dreamt of 
being) with its peculiarly restful address of ‘ Amen Corner.’ 4 


In these days when, as Mr. Spencer, the well-known bookseller 
of Oxford Street, confesses in his recent book on his forty years of 
book-selling, he had to pay £102 at Sotheby’s for a first edition 
of Stevenson’s ‘New Arabian Nights ’—incidentally it was my 
copy given to me by my father in one of his frequent spasms of 
generosity—it would be idle to suggest that any of my father’s 
published works could be regarded as valuable in the ordinary ac- 
cepted term. Nevertheless it may be of interest to indicate one 
or two which are certainly scarce. 

In 1883 there appeared ‘Old World Idylls,’ and in 1885 the 
companion volume, ‘ At the Sign of the Lyre.’ Of the former there 
was a large paper issue, in paper covers, of 50 copies, and of the 
latter a similar large paper issue of 75 copies. In all the years 
that I have searched for the rarer of my father’s works, I have never 
come across a copy of either large paper edition in any bookseller’ 
catalogue in this country. 

In 1890 Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York, published 
‘Horace Walpole—A Memoir,’ in various limited editions. The 
425 copies on Dickinson paper were intended for England as well 
as America, but 40 of the 50 copies on Japan paper were only 

1 This was written before the move to Amen House, Warwick Square. 
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intended for America, likewise the whole of the edition of 5 copies 
on Van Gelder paper and 4 copies on vellum. These last two 
issues are very scarce, and the copy I possess of the Japan edition 
was purchased at the sale of my father’s books in 1922. In 1893 
the same book was published in cheaper form in England and there 
was @ limited edition of 50 copies, which I have only once or twice 
seen for sale. 

In 1891, although it is dated 1890, there appeared a large paper 
edition of ‘ Four Frenchwomen,’ limited to 50 copies. I have only 
once seen a copy of this for sale, although I am fortunate in possess- 
ing two copies myself, one of them beautifully extra-illustrated. 

In 1895 appeared an edition of 750 copies of ‘ Poems on Several 
Occasions,’ and there was also a more limited edition of 200, both 
editions being intended for England and America. Both of these 
are met with from time to time, but there were two further editions, 
of a more special character, each of them being limited to 50 copies, 
which were published in America only. I am fortunate in possess- 
ing both issues. 

The other limited editions that appeared of various books, both 
poetry and prose, are not difficult to find, although it is not so easy 
to find a copy of the privately printed ‘Carmina Votiva’ of 1901, 
or the verses for the Omar Khayyam Club dinner of 1897, privately 
printed for Sir Edmund Gosse. There were only 100 copies, of 
which 3 were on Japanese vellum. : 

Among the most rare of all Austin Dobson’s publications was 
‘The Garland of Rachel’ by ‘Austin Dobson and divers kindly 
hands,’ of which there was only one copy with this title. It is of 
course too well known to describe here, but my father’s copy was 
sold at his book sale, and I shall never cease to regret the fact that 
I failed to secure it against a bidder the depth of whose purse 
appeared fathomless. 

Probably the rarest publication of all, however, was a privately 
printed pamphlet regarding the authorship of the poem ‘The 
Drama of the Doctor's Window.’ The subject-matter of the 
pamphlet was briefly dealt with by Sir Edmund Gosse in the 
appreciation which he contributed to the Quarterly shortly after 
my father’s death. Only a few copies were distributed to friends, 
some of which were returned subsequently, and the balance is 
how in safe custody. No doubt a few copies, half a dozen at most, 
are still at large, but only one, to my knowledge, has ever been 
offered forsale. It belonged to the late Colonel W. F. Prideaux, and 
how he obtained it is a mystery. When it appeared in the sale 
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catalogue of his books at Sotheby’s, my father managed to have 
it withdrawn, and purchased it privately from the executors, so 
anxious was he to prevent it getting into circulation, merely to 
avoid a story, which is now well known, giving pain to any of those 
concerned who might still be living. 

I have made no mention of any of the ordinary editions of my 
father’s works, as none of them can be regarded as rare, but it is 
not always appreciated that there are three distinct issues of the 
first edition of ‘The Ballad of Beau Brocade,’ all of which are 
faithfully described in Mr. F. E. Murray’s admirable Bibliography. 
Secondly, many of the second edition of ‘Proverbs in Porcelain ’ 
(1878) were burned at a fire at the publishers’, and a copy is rarely 
seen for sale. Thirdly, Mr. Murray mentions a copy of ‘ Eighteenth- 
Century Vignettes,’ First Series, apparently printed from the 
American blocks, but bearing the English publisher’s imprint, and 
in a grey-green binding.* 


It was only once or twice that Austin Dobson sat for his por- 
trait. The first occasion of any importance was when he sat to 
the late G. F. Watts, R.A., in 1888. This was a black-and-white 
watercolour portrait, and—I think I am right in saying—was done 
to the commission of the Century Magazine. At all events it was 
reproduced as the frontispiece to that magazine for 1888, and the 
original is, I believe, in the offices of the Century in New York. It 
may be regarded as an excellent portrait at the time it was done. 

In 1894 or 1895, he also sat to the late William Strang, R.A., 
who did an etching which was reproduced as a frontispiece to 
‘ Poems on Several Occasions,’ published in England and America 
in 1895. Although this is undoubtedly characteristic of the artist 
and his work, it is not too happy a portrait, as the poet was 
obviously not in the best of health at the time. 

In 1907 he was painted by Miss Sylvia Gosse, the daughter of 
his old friend, Sir Edmund Gosse, and this portrait, which is in 
oils and quite small, was recently presented by Sir Edmund to the 
National Portrait Gallery, where it is now to be seen. 

In 1908 the largest and perhaps most serious portrait was 
painted by Mr. Frank Brookes. This is considered by the family 
to be, on the whole, a very good likeness. A photogravure repro- 
duction is in the National Portrait Gallery, and it is intended that 
the original shall ultimately be offered to that institution. 


1 I obtained a copy when Mr. Murray’s wonderful Austin Dobson collection 
was recently sold at Sotheby’s. 
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Lastly, in 1914, Mr. W. H. Caffyn did a crayon drawing which 
formed the frontispiece of a volume of selected Essays included by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons in their ‘ Wayfarer’ Library. The 
original drawing is in my possession. 

My father was of course photographed on endless occasions, 
and he undoubtedly had the right temperament for an ideal sitter. 
Even so, it must be comparatively rarely that anyone leaves 
behind so excellent a portrait as that taken by Messrs. Walter 
Barnett & Co., of Knightsbridge, which forms the frontispiece of 
the ‘Complete Poetical Works ’ of the ‘ Oxford Poets ’ Series. 

The last photograph to be taken was a snapshot of the poet 
taken in his garden at Ealing early in 1921, the year of his death. 

‘It remains in conclusion to say a word as to caricatures. 
Apart from one or two of a rather personal nature done by the late 
Edwin A. Abbey and the late Hugh Thomson, which have never 
been reproduced, there are only two, so far as I am aware, that 
can command serious attention. Both are by the hand of Max 
Beerbohm. The earlier is to be found in ‘The Poets’ Corner,’ 
issued in 1904, and shows the poet seated at a desk upon a high 
stool composing lyrics with the aid of Edmund Gosse, who stands 
looking over his shoulder. In the background enters the trim 
figure of the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the then President of 
the Board of Trade, in which Department both the others were 
employed. The later caricature shows a group of the Academic 
Committee of the Royal Society of Literature, wondering when 
they shall hold their next meeting and what on earth to put on the 
agenda. 


e a 8 -_ e * o 


On January 18, 1910, on his seventieth birthday, Austin Dobson 
was the recipient of a very delightful presentation of silver, of 
late eighteenth-century design, from some ninety of his friends and 
admirers, I venture to reproduce the letter that accompanied the 
gift : 


‘Dear Mr. Austin Dosson,—It is hard to realise that you | 
complete your seventieth year to-day, but we take the opportunity 
to assure you of our constant admiration and affection. 

We greet in you the brilliant lyrical poet and the fastidious 
writer of prose. 

“We are rejoiced to know that you are still as eager as ever in 
the pursuit of literary perfection, and we confidently hope that you 
have before you many years of honourable activity. 

“In asking you to accept the birthday gift which accompanies 
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this letter, we beg you to believe that it is but a small token of the 
esteem with which you are regarded, not merely by your many 
personal friends, but by an ever-widening circle of readers. 
‘We are, dear Mr. Austin Dobson, 
‘ Very faithfully yours, 
‘ ALFRED E. BATEMAN. Henry JAMES. 

James Firzmavurice-Keitty. Lytron. 

EpMUND GossE. P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 

Mavrice HEWLETT. ARTHUR WAUGH.’ 


Perhaps I may add the reply : 


‘My pear Wavuau,—A friend of ours, who is also a member of 
your committee, suggests to me that a “ copy of verses” would be 
the most appropriate response to the unexpected birthday present 
and congratulations which reached me yesterday. But I frankly 
confess that the gift, both by its manner and its nature, seems 
completely to have sealed my sources of invention. Nor can I 
believe that the case justifies either conventional language or the 
vocabulary of artifice. If I may parody myself: 


* “ Who ever heard plain Truth relate 
Its throbbing Thought in ‘ six’ and ‘ eight’ ; 
Or felt his manly Bosom swell 
Beneath a French-made Villanelle ? ” 


‘No: here simple prose is surely better. I am touched—more 
deeply indeed than I care to say—by this unlooked-for evidence of 
goodwill, which, I feel, I have received rather than deserved. 

‘I ask you to thank warmly all those who have joined in this 
delightful surprise for their most cordial words; and to assure 
them that their beautiful salver, rose-bowl, and candlesticks, so 
suggestive in form and fashion of the eighteenth century, will be 
faithfully and reverently preserved by myself and my family. 

‘ Believe me, 
‘My dear Waugh, 
‘ Yours sincerely, 
‘ Austin Dosson.’ 


Austin Dobson was married in 1868, and in that year went to 
live at 10 Belmont Villas, Campden House Road, Kensington. 
In 1872 he moved to 10 Redcliffe Street, South Kensington, and in 
1880 or 1881 he moved to Ealing. For two or three years he 
occupied 13 Grange Park, and finally, in 1883 or 1884, he moved 
to 75 Eaton Rise, where he resided until his death. 





RODS IN RETROSPECT. 
BY ROWLAND BURGESS. 


‘ My charms crack not; my spirits obey ; and Time 
Goes upright with his carriage . . .” 
—Tempest, Act V, Scene I. 


THE spring of the rod to the hand of the angler ; the subtle spirit 
of life which animates its quivering length in obedience to the will 
of its master ; its delicate lightness and power ; all these qualities 
mark the fly rod as the very Ariel among the familiars of the 
sportsman. 

Of the hazel-wand with which I jerked out my first stickleback 
on a fragment of worm tied to a yard of cotton, I remembez little, 
save that this primitive tackle afforded me entrancing sport at the 
age of seven. 

My first rod worthy of the name came into my possession a year 
later ; and what a rod it was! and how I loved it ! 

It was a curious toy-shop hybrid, yellow in colour, all bright and 
shiny, with real brass ferrules, and it cost a shilling—a vast sum to 
me in those days. The butt was of pine, the middle joint of ash, 
and the top joint was, I hoped, made of lance-wood, with a band 
of black paint a foot from the tip, where some extra choice material 
might have been spliced on—only it was not. The paint was there 
to strengthen it, presumably. 

No rod of a hundred times its cost has since thrilled me in like 
manner. That it was innocent of rings mattered nothing. My 
faith in it was perfect ; I was quite confident that I could swing 
out fish of any size with it. 

A twopenny ‘ furnished line,’ consisting of a few yards of ‘ water- 
cord ’—very like string—a small wooden float painted red and blue, 
and a gut-hook with shot on it, completed the outfit with which I 
spent a heavenly fortnight on the bank of the ‘ Doctor’s pond,’ 
catching with paste a few roach, some of which weighed quite two 
ounces and were big enough to cook. 

The end came in trying to swing out a carp, the patriarch of the 
pond. He weighed a pound! At least—well—to be quite honest, 
twelve ounces on the grocer’s scale ; I rather fancy that the grocer 
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also weighed his thumb, but cannot be sure. Anyhow, every school- 
boy knows that precious metals go twelve ounces to the pound, and 
he was more precious to me than fine gold. I landed him somehow, 
and hugged him to my bosom ; but the rod was done for. 

There followed during the next decade a succession of weird and 
wonderful implements, of which I recall only a few. 

There was a strange hollow blowpipe rod from Japan ; a bamboo 
tube, which on being placed to the mouth and blown through hard, 
shot out two more light telescopic joints into position. It was a 
fascinating toy, more of a conjuring trick than a fishing-rod. The 
joints had an uncomfortable habit of shutting up again at untimely 
seasons, and it soon got broken up. 

My home at that time was in Brighton, and half holidays from 
school were spent beneath the old Chain Pier, hand-lining for pout- 
whiting and dabs, whenever I could raise the necessary funds where- 
with to pay toll and buy bait ; the bait usually took the form of a 
phosphorescent bloater—one which was fully ripe, and therefore 
obtainable at sale prices. 

There was a curious fascination about the crazy galleries under 
the pier-head, with their floors of wooden grating, and the waves 
swashing around the nail-clad piles beneath one’s feet. The fishing, 
however, was but a makeshift affair; without rod and float it 
lacked savour—metaphorically speaking. Of actual savour there 
was more than my parents cared about, after my intimate contact 
with the bait ! 

The dew-ponds of the arid Downs were barren, save for a few 
which contained newts (or ‘ effets,’ to give them their local name), 
and I was growing too sophisticated to find much joy in their 
capture with worm and bent pin. 

My serious fishing, except during the summer holidays, was 
limited to an occasional day—bank holidays, or exceptional school 
holidays—on the river Adur or the sluggish Sussex Ouse, when 
sufficiently wealthy to pay railway fare. 

My companion on these rare occasions was an old ash rod of no 
distinction, stained mahogany colour to resemble greenheart ; it 
was the contribution of an uncle who, in his youth, had trodden the 
same upward path upon which my young feet were set, and who 
now caught trout and salmon in a paradise called ‘ The Highlands,’ 
by strange methods beyond my understanding. This rod had rings 
on it, neat and small, which folded down against the wood ; also 
winch fittings ; and as reel and line were included in the gift, what 
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more could heart of boy desire? Many an hour of hope deferred I 
spent beside it, sitting on the river bank waiting for the big fish 
which never came ; one that would call upon the reel for more line ; 
nor do I remember any heart-sickness resulting therefrom. Hope 
was perennial in those days. 

Having no landing-net, I always used strong tackle, whipping 
hooks on to strong gut myself, and testing them with a two-pound 
weight—the weight of the big fish I hoped for. I had a touching 
faith in the invisibility of gut in water. 

This was the age of eels. No matter where I fished, I seemed to 
catch small eels, and nothing else. The shy cyprinide would have 
none of my fearsome home-made tackle. 

‘For a time I was content to fish frankly for eels, pinning my 
faith to worms for bait, until one day I met a roach-master, fishing 
in an old weedy canal near Chichester. 

He was wielding a weapon, the like of which I had never seen. 
He did not call it a rod ; it was a roach-pole. 

This marked an epoch in my career. I deposited my despised 
tod upon the bank at a respectful distance, and, leaving my bait to 
fish for itself, returned to watch him. I must have made myself an 
intolerable nuisance, yet, being a placid person, he bore with me in 
a good-humoured manner which I am afraid I did not sufficiently 
appreciate at the time. No man is quite impervious to hero worship, 
even from a small and inquisitive boy. 

He was not merely fishing for roach ; he was catching them ! 

Lots of them! Instead of moving restlessly from place to place 
in search of stray fish, as I was accustomed to do, he was seated 
comfortably upon a wooden box (which, when presently he allowed 
me to peep inside, revealed a wealth of tackle such as I never knew 
existed), calling the fish to him by means of a magic compound 
resembling speckled putty, throwing into the water, from time to 
time, lumps the size of an egg. 

The roach-pole was an awe-inspiring affair, nearer twenty feet 
long than ten feet—the length of my rod—built of hollow bamboo 
with many joints. He did not deposit this upon the bank, but held _ 
it in his hands the whole time, alert to strike at the slightest. move- 
ment of his delicate quill float—not the painted cork bung which I 
favoured—hooking his fish in a miraculous manner. 

I left him (much to his relief, doubtless) a wiser boy, gladdened 
by the gift of a ‘ Crystal roach hook ’ on 6x gut—a treasure indeed. 
I now knew that a roach-pole cost ten shillings—an impossible sum ; 
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that ground-bait was bread and bran; that hook bait was bread 
crumb paste; that nothing else was of the slightest use whatever 
in any circumstances ; and many other secrets of the craft. 

To buy a roach-pole was out of the question; I had never 
possessed ten shillings all at once in my life ; but I thought it would 
be quite possible to make one, with modern improvements. 

The first split cane rod had recently appeared, and some fiend 
had published an inadequate and misleading description of it in a 
boy’s magazine. Among other omissions was the fact that the 
material used was bamboo. 

The only canes I knew were those of painful memory, which 
could be obtained at a halfpenny each ; so I started cornering the 
local market in this commodity, as my means permitted. 

To my total abstinence from sweets during this prolonged period 
I attribute the soundness of my teeth at the present day. 

I was beset with many difficulties in addition to the financial one. 
My tools comprised a gapped and blunted plane, a pocket-knife in 
the same condition, and a glue-pot. 

I was aiming at a roach-pole eighteen feet long, and I found that 
it took an incredible quantity of canes and glue. 

The canes, when converted from lethal weapons into building 
material by cutting off the crooks, were too short for the joints. I 
was not discouraged, however, and started planing them square ; 
it was, of course, absurd to think of shaping them into the segments 
of a circle ; I was not capable of such accurate work, and besides, 
the butt must be at least two inches thick ; the roach-master’s pole 
was quite that. 

Cutting the canes into uneven lengths, so that the inevitable 
break would come in a different place in each piece (as the rod when 
finished was to be whipped every few inches, these joins, I thought, 
would not matter), I proceeded to glue them together into a solid 
square length for the butt, two inches or so wide on each face. The 
canes varied in thickness, but I got over this difficulty by filling in 
the gaps with hot glue. When dry, it was planed into shape, and 
tapered. 

By devoting all my spare time to the labour, I did get the rod 
finished at last. It had five joints, and an obliging tinsmith soldered 
up some ferrules for me, which I fixed on with tacks; they shone 
like silver when I had polished them. 

When stained and varnished, fitted with wire rings and whipped, 
it was a truly noble production of cane and glue—in about equal 
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proportions—as long as a barge pole, and almost as heavy, and I was 
mighty proud of it. 

It did not go precisely ‘ upright with his carriage,’ but drooped 
weakly on one side with its own weight. I fished with it heroically 
on two occasions, when it attracted flattering attention from fellow 
anglers, but after that I reverted to the ash rod, and eels ; I had not 
sufficient muscular power to become a roach-master. 

I found the butt of it in a damp cellar some years ago, in a grue- 
some state of deliquescence. 

With advancing years the financial stringency became less 
acute, and I was at last able to buy a thing which I had long coveted: 
a sort of universal compendium of every imaginable rod. It had 
many joints short and long which fitted the same ferrules, a stumpy 
reversible butt with ferrules at each end, and a rubber button which 
fitted either to finish it off. I spent an ecstatic afternoon making 
different things with it: first a sea-rod, short and stout; then a 
jack-rod, slightly longer ; by substituting another top it became a 
spinning-rod ; the insertion of another joint changed it into a 
trolling-rod ; fully extended, with a long slender top joint, it was 
aroach-rod, Even a fly-rod of a sort could be evolved by juggling 
with the joints, which were interchangeable in a marvellous manner. 

I was now equipped to fish in company befitting my years, 
without being ashamed of my tackle. 

It was the last rod I acquired prior to my first introduction to 
the trout. Even then, when I knew no better than to fish with a 
worm in small brooks . . . there was a time... but perhaps 
the less said about that time the better. 

It was a famous rod for a boy, and eventually passed to a small 
nephew, who after receiving it, s0 his mother told me, slept with it 
beside his bed for a month, and would allow nobody to touch it. 

There came a time, in adolescent days, when the pursuit of 
eels and roach palled upon me. I became self-conscious, and the 
presence of small boys with their inadequate tackle upon the bank 
irked me. For a year or two I fished very little, save occasionally 
for jack, in their season. 

Then one day I saw a super-man fishing with fly, on the Itchen, 
near Winchester. He was too sublime a being for me to approach, 
but I watched from a distance, with reverence in my heart. His 
rod was a mere wisp of a thing, and he wielded it with as little 
effort as a coachman does his whip, and in much the same manner. 

Here was a new ideal to strive for. I had moved to Southampton, 
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where the waters of the Test and Itchen unite, but to fish in either 
of these classic chalk streams required a king’s ransom. By diligent 
search, however, I discovered a place within cycling distance, where 
the Itchen ran for about a furlong beside a public road. 

There was a legend in those days that in such places the public 
had the right of fishing. I did so, at any rate, and was never 
interfered with. 

The prices of fly-rods gave me a severe shock when I inquired 
about them; but by good fortune I picked up in a second-hand 
shop a small greenheart by a famous maker, in deplorable con- 
dition, with the second joint broken off short in the ferrule. There 
was little I did not know by this time about rod repairs, and soon 
made it almost as good as new, by refixing the ferrule to the 
shortened joint, scraping, whipping, and re-varnishing. A very 
sweet and useful little tool it turned out to be, small enough, being 
made in four joints, to pack in one’s luggage. I have it yet, although 
it is nearly thirty years since I bought it for half a crown. 

For one season I practised casting on this unattractive piece of 
water, not with the idea of catching fish—that I knew was hopeless 
at first—but serving an apprenticeship to the art without hope of 
reward. 

What with trees, telegraph wires, and traffic, a more difficult 
place for a beginner could hardly be imagined ; yet towards the end 
of the season I did catch one fish, and was entirely satisfied. I was 
now a fly-fisherman, and grew to love that little greenheart as a 
mother loves her firstborn child. 

The second season I did better, catching perhaps half a dozen 
fish in this place. Also compassionate landowners, who had noted 
my struggles with adversity on the barren water, occasionally gave 
me a day in Paradise, sending me home with gratitude in my heart, 
and a brace of twelve-inch fish in my creel. 

A break now occurred in my fishing career. I was called to the 
‘ Shining East,’ and sweltered for long years beneath a tropic sun. 
My greenheart went with me, of course, but grew sluggish from want 
of exercise, and enervated by the heat. On the very few occasions 
when it emerged from its retirement, the captures were small and 
weird denizens of a steaming river, as recorded elsewhere. 

Invalided home, with an interesting complication of disorders, 
almost as poor as when I left, I feared that my fishing days were 
over; but the Yorkshire moors put new life into me, and the now 
aged and infirm greenheart took a modest toll from the waters of 
the Wharfe. 
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The era of the split cane now began. My first was a cheap, but 
by no means nasty, product of an American factory. After serving 
me well for one season, it went to gladden the heart of the small son 
of a Devon farmer who had made me free of his fields and the 
streams therein. 

This was the last of the makeshifts. I threw prudence to the 
winds, and now, standing in the corners, or hanging on the walls of 
my chaotic study, are the companions of my riper years ; rods of 
stainless ancestry and of high degree. 

First, there is the proud, unbending grilse rod, with heart of steel. 
I do not love him over much. His manners are too stiff for my 
liking ; he has too strong a will; there is stubbornness in every 
inch of his ten feet six. Nothing short of a Blagdon giant will 
arouse him to enthusiasm, and he overpowers me with his strength. 
Not so his younger brother. He is not so tall by a foot, and 
is of slighter build. He loves me as I love him, responsive to my 
every mood. Never have I set this willing friend too hard a task. 
Although but seven ounces in weight, he killed the five-pound 
Kennet trout in five minutes, and stood up stiff and staunch at the 
end of the fight, with never a sign of fatigue. Many a noble fish of 
three and four pounds has he laid at my feet, yet is he not too proud 
to show his quality against lesser antagonists. All he asks, in the 
fulness of his generosity, is that fish of less than one pound shall be 
returned to the water, and I try to humour this whim. 

The next in order is a dainty little lady, gracious and yielding, 
yet full of spirit, willing to tax herself far beyond her strength for 
one she loves. She weighs a bare five ounces, and is not so young as 
she was. She is inclined to droop after severe exertion, but has a 
marvellous power of recovery after a short rest. She once brought 
to my feet a four-pound trout, but I do not ask of her now such 
great achievements. Extremely sensitive, there is a delicate pre- 
cision about all her movements which is most fascinating. Many 
a great day we have had together on the river. She does not 
_ enclose her joints in bags of brown cloth when resting, as do her 
brothers, but retires modestly into a hollow bamboo case. 

In a warm corner by the fireplace reposes my companion ~ 
of thirty years ago, the aged greenheart. He is too old for any 
strenuous work; his bones are brittle, and his arteries hardened ; 
yet still he loves to come with me to the riverside, and wave a 
greeting once again to passing trout. 

I am very tender with him now, as he soon tires. He is the 
oldest friend remaining to me, and in death only shall we be divided. 








THE SILVER CAULDRON OF GUNDESTRUP. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL G. R. B. SPAIN, C.M.G., F.S.A. 


Ir has been claimed by more than one German antiquary that the 
Kelts of Western Europe never existed, and that in spite of the 
erudition of pioneers like Sir John Rhys and Monsieur Georges 
Dottin, the ‘Celtae’ of Caesar and Strabo were merely eddies of 
mingled aborigines, without any particular national identity, ever 
driven by the blind laws governing the movements of tribes. 

Ethnologically it is of course impossible to isolate any prehistoric 
race in Western Europe and trace its geographical vagaries and 
wanderings into historic times. 

Until the Romans conquered Gaul definite written records 
relating to the subject did not exist. 

But the Kelt has left too many of his place-names scattered 
through Europe from South Russia to Ireland, and too many 
traces of his interesting pre-Teutonic deities to be entirely denied— 
fashionable as that denial may have been. 

The Keltic ‘ Empire’ depended upon two things for its existence 
—language and religion. Certain it is that waves of Keltic speech 
and waves of Keltic belief passed westwards together through 
prehistoric Europe, absorbing each tribe and apparently under 
the stimulus of a real national spirit, directed by a true Keltic 
aristocracy and priesthood. 

The beginning of this Keltic movement may have had its 
origin in far-off neolithic times, on the highlands of the sources 
of the Danube, Elbe, and Rhine. Or it may have had its roots 
in the Near East beyond the shores of the Black Sea. This is 
speculation. 

But apart from such suppositions, the fragments of a language 
and the traces of a religion remain to show that the Keltic con- 
quests in the west of Europe were no fiction from a linguistic or 
religious point of view, but facts solid and immovable, though 
these speech and belief conquests took place in prehistoric times. 

The Kelt was tall and fair, he was short and dark, he was red- 
haired or lint-haired, just as his origins made him, nevertheless he 
spoke a tongue, he obeyed leaders, and he believed in gods of his 
own. 
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Fragments of the Keltic language have remained in spite of later 
conquests, but the religion was practically destroyed at the end of 
the Roman epoch, and no written records of the Keltic priesthood 
have come down to us. The Keltic beliefs can be judged only 
from the outside, from the point of view of the simple worshipper 
in Keltic times, not clearly and sharply defined, but as faint 
shadows of a once popular pantheon, dead and forgotten these 
fifteen hundred years. 

Knowledge of the Keltic religion depends upon three things. 
First the classical authors and their accounts of the gods of the 
Kelts, though they are vague and often contradictory. Secondly, 
upon the Romano-Keltic inscriptions and sculptures ; solid facts 
these, shining through the veneer of the Roman culture, though 
often very difficult to apply. And thirdly, upon the sifting and the 
analysis of the sagas and the traditions of the so-called Keltic fringe. 

These three sources of knowledge of the Keltic religion have 
stimulated the erudition and ingenuity of the European savants 
for the last fifty years, and to the second group must now be added 
a discovery which, though made in the nineteenth century, is now 
only beginning to be appreciated in England: a discovery of 
such importance to those who endeavour to recover the lost details 
of a forgotten belief that an account of the find needs little excuse. 

The silver cauldron of Gundestrup was found in 1891 in a dry 
peat bog called Raevemose, near Gundestrup, Aalborg in Jutland, 
Denmark, and it is now one of the most treasured possessions of 
the Danish nation in the National Museum at Copenhagen. The 
great bowl is one of the most important relics of the Keltic period 
that has come down to us from the Iron Age, for it records in silver 
many of the details of the Keltic pantheon. When found during 
peat-cutting operations the vessel was partly in fragments, buried 
some two feet below the modern surface of the dry bog. The peat 
showed no signs of having been cut into to conceal the cauldron, 
as the peat above the great bowl was of natural growth. The 
pieces of the vessel were taken to Copenhagen, and there in the 
National Museum the bowl was reconstructed, for the form of the 
cauldron was well known from similar vessels in bronze. The bowl 
differs from all others of its type, however, in the fact that it is com- 
posed of plaques of silver, covered with an amazing series of figures 
in repoussé work. 

The vessel is about two feet four inches in diameter, and about 
one foot seven inches high; the weight of the fragments totals 
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8885 grammes or nearly 20 lb. of silver. The silver plaques were 
originally soldered together with nearly pure tin and riveted. An 
iron ring round the rim of the cauldron -trengthened the whole, 
and this ring was covered with an outer piping of silver. It is 
probable that two rings of silver were attached to the rim of the 
great bowl and opposite to each other, as is usual in the bronze 
vessels of this type; but these rings, most of the rim of the caul- 
dron, and one of the plaques attached to the outside are now 

The interior of the bowl has five oblong plaques as a continuous 
band round the upper sides and covered with figures and animals. 
An important circular plaque at the bottom completes the details 
of the interior of the vessel. Round the outside of the cauldron 
was a series of eight plaques (one is now unfortunately lost) with 
representations of large-headed gods and goddesses, with their 
attributes and symbols on a smaller scale beside them. 

Four of the interior oblong plaques represent deities with much 
symbolism, and the remaining two plaques seem to show ritualistic 
scenes connected with bulls. 

The style of the figures on the great bowl is frankly barbarous, 
but the art appears to rest upon a faintly classical foundation as 
well as upon the Iron Age culture. 

Nowhere else in Northern Europe has been found such a strange 
example of the silversmith’s art, and the cauldron is thus unique. 
The figures of the plaques are sc naive, so vigorous, and at the same 
time so childish in their execution as to excite the interest, and, 
it must be confessed, the mirth of all who see them. 

A long curved bronze horn in the National Museum at Copen- 
hagen bears somewhat similar figures in relief upon it with an 
unintelligible script. 

The carved elephant’s tusk in York Minster called the Horn of 
Ulphius, vaguely connected by tradition with Denmark of the 
eighth century, seems to be in touch with the same school of art, 
though matured in style and execution. 

The most important plaque on the cauldron is one of the interior 
series. This plaque appears to fix the vessel as Keltic, for it repre- 
sents a deity well known from Romano-Keltic carvings in France, 
and still not quite forgotten in England. The plaque shows a 
seated god with long stag’s horns on his head, and supported by 
two animals of the forest: a stag and a wolf. The god’s legs are 
turned under him in Oriental fashion, he holds up a Keltic torque 
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or neck ring in his right hand, and a serpent with a ram’s head in 
his left. He is completely clad in a close-fitting, ribbed garment, 
low in the neck, with long, tight sleeves and short breeches. Round 
his neck is another torque and on his feet are low shoes. A 
broad belt with circular studs or ornamentation completes his 
costume. 

The remainder of the plaque is filled up with a wild medley of lion 
and deer, and a little man riding on a dolphin, probably borrowed 
from classic art, in the background. These figures have been 
added by the artist to fill up the space on the plaque, for they seem 
to have little to do with the god and his group, indeed they seem 
to be entirely unaware of the presence of the presiding deity. 

* This god can be recognised from his appearance and attributes. 
He was named Cernunnos in Gaul (meaning ‘ the horned one’), as 
he is so styled in an inscription and carving found at the Notre- 
Dame in Paris. He occurs also on sculptures at Reims and Sommer- 
écourt, Epinal, and on an altar from Vandceuvres, all in France. 

The Reims sculpture shows him seated in a similar Oriental 
attitude, with wide-spreading horns and a torque round his neck, 
feeding a deer and a bull with grain from a bag. 

The ram’s-headed snake is also well known on Romano-Gaulish 
sculptures. 

This antlered figure was the forest god with the horns, who in 
his prime was apparently worshipped from the Danube to Donegal, 
but who fell from his high estate with many others on the advent 
of Christianity. He was a great nature god in his time, providing 
for all living things both great and small, and, from his position on 
the cauldron, he was one of the most important deities of the group 
revealed by the vessel. Appearing in his degradation to be malig- 
nant and harmful to human beings, he seems to have been labelled 
‘the devil’ by the early Christian Church and, driven from his 
exalted position, he was forced to lurk in lonely lanes and woods in 
the dusk, horns and all, terribly frightening to those who still pre- 
served some folk-memory of the ancient god. 

Truly the deities of one age are the demons of the next! 

Yet Cernunnos prevailed, for he was spoken of without horror, 
without loathing, and even in friendly fashion at Windsor in Eng- 
land, and Fontainebleau in France, down to and later than the 
times of our Queen Elizabeth. As Herne the Hunter and Le Grand 
Veneur he continued in his forests, his cult lost and dead, but 
his appearance by no means forgotten. ‘The Merry Wives of 
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Windsor,’ Act IV, Scene 4, reveals some interesting traditions 
relating to Herne. The play was written prior to 1602. 

The descendants of the fathers who bowed before ‘ the horned 
one’ in awe and pride in 200 B.c. still had an almost friendly 
feeling for the old outcast in a.D. 1500, and who knows what 
happened when the priests were not about ! 

The four rude Roman sculptures of a horned being, one found 
at Burgh-on-Sands, Cumberland (The Black Gate Museum, No. 57), 
and three found at High Rochester, Northumberland (Dean and 
Chapter Library Museum, Durham, No. 36, Alnwick Castle Museum, 
No. 878, and the Black Gate Museum, No. 168), both places fort- 
resses in the Roman Wail zone ; and the small uncouth bronze head 
with horns found in the Roman city of Aldbrough in Yorkshire, 
the chief town of the Brigantes (Reliquiae Isurianae, Pl. XXVa, 
fig. 10), seem to be representations of ‘the horned one.’ The god 
Silvanus of so many altars in Britain and Gaul, can be reasonably 
equated with this Keltic deity. Was this ancient horned god the 
mysterious central figure of the Witches’ Sabbath ? 

The next plaque on the interior of the cauldron shows a deity of 
the Keltic god Dagda type, with his wheel and beard, and a curious 
bucolic nose. He is naked and cut off at the waist, showing a head 
and shoulders only. He raises his arms in the air, and his hands 
make a characteristic male gesture. He may be equated with the 
Gaulish god with the wheel, hammer, and cup, through this Dagda. 
On the plaque heis worshipped by aslim-waisted young man kneeling, 
who wears a horned war helmet and who grasps the god’s wheel 
with his left hand. This young man is very like the boyish figure 
of the famous cup-bearer fresco of the Knossos palace in Crete. 
The potter’s mould figure, found at Corbridge in Northumberland 
in 1909, during the excavations on the site of the Roman town, 
shows the same god with his wheel and beard and armed with a 
heavy club. The Dagda was one of the chief Irish deities, king of 
the gods indeed, and a great battle god in his time, besides ordering 
the slow cyole of the year. His British and Gaulish attributes, 
the club and hammer, seem to mean vigour and strength. In 
Britain, where the climate was always doubtful, his well-known 
cauldron was a famous source of food supply ; in Gaul, that land 
of sunshine, where the springs were less fickle, the cauldron becomes 
a mere chalice. The wheel seems to be the symbol of the progress 
of time, for the Dagda decreed the seasons. 

The third interior plaque shows the head and shoulders of a 
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goddess with two sun discs, and supported by two griffins, those 
mythological monsters of the sun. Above are two grotesquely 
modelled elephants, deeply pitted with what appear to be small-pox 
marks! And below the goddessis certainly ahyena. This deity may 
be Anar Ana, the mother of the Keltic gods, whose name survives 
in place-names in Ireland and England, but who is now less than 
a thing of shadows. As the ‘ Ald wife’ she seems to be faintly 
remembered in Scotland. The expression ‘ Ald wife’ is some- 
times applied by the people of the North of England to any strange 
looking form having the appearance of an image of an old woman, 
such as a large hooded chimney cowl, or an old bent tree trunk 
standing branchless and leafless in the wood. ‘The Ald Wife’s 
Trod ’ (footpath) is a Roman road across the wild moors of East 
Yorkshire between York and Whitby. At Danby in north-east 
Yorkshire there is ‘ The Old Wife’s Stones Road’; this way crosses 
@ moor remarkably rich in bronze-age burials. On John Cross Rigg, 
south of Whitby, there is a stone named ‘ The Old Wife’s Neck,’ 
somewhat resembling a human face, and at Levisham there is yet 
another moorland road called ‘The Ald Wife’s Trod.’ 

The fourth interior plaque presents a curious scene of ritual. 
Armed men, horse and foot, parade before a savage god, who 
plunges a victim into a vat. The god is fully clad in a close-fitting 
jersey and breeches, and his hair is carefully dressed, with a stout 
pigtail protruding from the back of his head. Four spurred horse- 
men lead a procession ; they wear helmets on which are crests repre- 
senting a bird, a boar, two horns, and a semi-circular wheel-shaped 
design very Greek-looking in appearance. Two of these horsemen 
carry lances. The horses are fully equipped with ornamental 
harness, saddle and bridle. The infantry are armed with spear 
and shield. The shields, with a boss in the middle, are long coffin- 
shaped affairs for spear fighting. An officer with a sword over his 
shoulder wears a helmet with a boar as a crest; the rear of this 
military procession is brought up by three men blowing long, 
straight-jointed trumpets, the ends of which are modelled as beasts’ 
heads with wide open mouths. These war horns are held rigidly 
erect. A wolf and a ram’s-headed snake complete this strange 
scene. 

It is just possible that the right arm and hand of the war god are 
modelled as an artificial limb ; the arm of the deity certainly bulges 
in a curious way and the right hand is much smaller than the left. 
If the right forearm and hand are so formed intentionally, and not 
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a mere freak of the artist, then the figure may be equated with the 
great British Keltic war god Nuada of the silver hand, Nuada 
Argetlam, a fierce and terrible deity, a war god at his zenith when 
the Kelts were conquering Britain. 

The fifth plaque shows three men attacking three great bulls 
with swords, assisted by three dogs or wolves, possibly a tripli- 
cation of one episode. The bull may be the famous bos primigenius 
of the Keltic woods, the aurochs of Cesar. In the background are 
three leopard-like animals. The religious significance of this bull- 
hunting event seems to be entirely lost. The earlier races of 
Europe seem to have paid much attention to the pursuit of the wild 
bull. The famous gold cups of Vaphio, with forest bulls in relief 
round the outsides, hunted by slim-waisted men, wil] not be 
forgotten. 

The circular plaque on the bottom of the interior of the cauldron 
shows another bull-hunting episode. 

A galloping bull surrounded by dogs and a man leaping over the 
great animal’s back seems to reveal a similar scene to the bull play 
of the Knossos palace, where young men and girls performed acro- 
batic feats through and over the horns of angry bulls in the arena. 
The man is clad in breeches only and spurred for riding, with a 
sword in his hand, and he appears to be turning a somersault in mid- 
air. It is noteworthy also that the sword is antenna hilted. 

The seven plaques round the outside of the cauldron are represen- 
tations of naked heads and shoulders of gods and goddesses arranged 
alternately ; the eighth plaque is missing and should probably 
present a goddess. These seven deities give the impression of 
vastness, they seem to be actual representations of once famous 
idols, perhaps at some long lost religious centre of the Kelts, great 
images carved in wood, with their attributes and human attendants 
on a less titanic scale. 

The four male gods are each distinctively marked. The first 
seems to be a god of athletics and sport, with a boxer and a jumping 
or dancing man as supporters, and a little figure riding a horse in 
the background. 

The second deity appears as a god of destruction and death. 
He strangles writhing hippocamps by seizing them, one in each 
hand, by the necks, and wolves devour men on his chest. This 
god still retains the inlaid glass eyes that once adorned the heads 
of the deities of all the outside plaques. Both these deities wear 
the sacred torque. The other two plaques show male deities ; one 
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seizes a man in each hand by their arms, and these men in turn hold 
up little pigs as offerings; the other god holds deer in each hand 
by the legs. 

The three remaining plaques are goddesses. The first seems to 
reveal the Keltic goddess of fertility. She nurtures man and beast 
on her ample breast, while two priestesses wait upon her needs. 
She may be identified with the great goddess of reproduction whom 
the Irish called Brigit, meaning ‘noble’ in the sense of ‘ well born,’ 
the goddess of love and the fireside. In Britain a whole nation 
bore a name probably derived from the same root-meaning as 
Brigit, and the Roman infantry had good cause to dread the 
Brigantes when the hill clans of the Pennines appealed to Nuada 
and the Dagda. Many a new villa and many a little town went up 
in smoke and flame on the Yorkshire plain, and it was forced 
marches and hard fighting for the cohorts before the stern rule of 
the Roman was re-established in the north. 

The Brigantes seem to have had a tutelary goddess called 
Brigantia—altars dedicated to this deity have been found on the 
northern and southern frontiers of the nation. It does not seem 
unreasonable to equate this Brigantia and the goddess whom the 
Irish called Brigit. 

The two priestesses of the plaque are interesting ; they are appar- 
ently personal attendants to an undoubted idol. One is seated on 
the shoulder of the goddess, staring balefully to her front, while 
the other is dressing the hair of the great figure. 

A pigeon is seated on the right hand of the goddess, who raises 
it to the level of her eyebrows. This seems to suggest a comparison 
with Venus and her doves. In the background are two flying 
eagles and a wolf. 

The second plaque shows a goddess supported by two smaller 
gods, one with a torque and one without. The one without the 
torque has a beard and the curious Dagda nose. This wartlike 
proboscis must have had some significance, as it occurs twice on 
the male deities. Both of the little gods raise their arms in the air, 
making a conventional male gesture. 

The last, plaque shows a goddess supported by two athletes. One 
is wrestling with a lion-like animal, obviously modelled from the 
well-known classical type of Hercules strangling the Nemean lion. 
The other athlete appears to be jumping or dancing, and may be 
faintly classical in origin. All three goddesses wear the sacred 


torque. 
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The clothing as worn by the figures of this wonderful silver bow] 
is certainly unusual, and does not give one an impression of the con- 
ventional Kelt. The men wear a close-fitting combined vest and 
breeches, usually cut very short in the arm and leg and ribbed 
throughout like knitted garments. The legs often appear to be 
clad in smooth leather gaiters extending up the thighs, with low 
shoes or sandals on the feet. Sometimes the more active men 
have the short breeches as their only covering, and the arms, legs, 
and torso are naked. In one of the jumping athletes ‘ the combi- 
nations’ are trimmed with what appears to be a kind of frilling 
or lace half way up the thighs. Here again is a suggestion of the 
fashions of Knossos, but it is a far cry from the land of the Kelts 
to the Eastern Mediterranean, and even the very earliest date that 
can be assigned to the cauldron is many centuries after the Minoan 
culture of Crete became a myth. 

Five of the figures on the plaques wear spurs and this fact may 
be of value in the final dating of the vessel. When did the peoples 
of Northern Europe first adopt the spur ? 

The two priestesses are clad in long, apparently woollen, gar- 
ments extending from the neck to the feet. One of them wears a 
broad belt with an ornamentation of rings engraved on its surface, 
the other wears a torque round her neck. Their hair appears to 
be carefully dressed and finally falls in two thick plaits from the 
back of the head. 

The provenance of some of the animals, the elephants (hope- 
lessly impossible as they are), the leopards, the antelopes, the hyena, 
is a most difficult question, as bewildering as if a stone deaf person 
turned and joined in a whispered conversation. The knowledge 
of these animals seems to remove the artists who made the plaques 
many hundred miles from Denmark, across Europe to the south- 
east, where the Kelts touching other cultures to the south and 
perhaps to the east of them were sufficiently influenced thereby 
to produce this extraordinary menagerie. This racial contact may 
have been somewhere near the Black Sea, perhaps in modern Russia, 
where a culture existed and has been revealed to the English- 
speaking peoples by the admirably illustrated works of E. H. Minns 
(1913) and M. Rostovtzeff (1922). This culture was indigenous 
to the Iranians and Scythians of South Russia, and the curious 
clothing of the figures of the cauldron seems to hint at this contact. 
But on the other hand it is possible that travelling workers in metals, 
an itinerant group of goldsmiths from the borderlands of Scythia, 
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wl may have penetrated far into the lands of the west and supervised 
n- the production of the cauldron for some great Keltic religious 
id centre. Where was this centre? Could it have been in Gaul, or 
od was this sacred place in Britain, where the Keltic religion was 
e finally centralised and taught before the Romans came ? 

w Silver was very much more precious than gold in Northern 
mn Europe before the present era, and the little silver available for 
s; trade purposes in prehistoric Northern Europe in the early Iron 
I- Age seems to have been provided by Spain. 

8 The fact that nearly pure tin was largely utilised in the 
e construction of the cauldron is not without significance, for Keltic 
8 Britain provided Europe with tin before the Romans crossed the 
t Channel. 

n It is not beyond the bounds of probability that the priests who 


presided at Stonehenge, or Anglesea, may have used the great 

y silver bowl in some frightful rite, where the hot blood of criminals 
was used to procure the approval of the Keltic gods. 

The evidence of the main facts engraved on this pantheon in 

; silver, the gods themselves, and the undoubted though faint classical 

, influences, seem to point to a very tentative date of about the first 

century before Christ. 














CALL IT MURDER. 
I. 


THE morning after the fire at Sheen’s, the London dailies filled 
their middle page without difficulty. Sheen’s, in Oxford Street, 
was @ household word, not only in London and Suburbia, but all 
over the south and midlands of England. Quite a small fire there 
would have been an event; a conflagration, with rescues and 
escapes, with actual fatalities, was a genuine thrill. They made 
the most of it. 

The fire had been full of incident. Ill-natured rivals said that 
the founder of Sheen’s was more properly known as ‘Sheeny,’ 
and that his cautious policy, begun in an old clothes depét in 
Clerkenwell, had been carried on by the house. Their smaller 
customers knew them as oily salesmen, pestering and sometimes 
objectionable creditors. It was no surprise to learn that the 
Oxford Street buildings were old and obsolete, that improvements 
—especially in the living-in quarters for the assistants—had not 
marched with the times, and that inspectors had somehow been 
put off with very inadequate fire-precautions. It served Sheen’s 
right that on this pleasant May morning three of their girls lay 
dead and seven more were in St. Paul’s Hospital, more or less 
likely to recover. 

Mrs. Morrice read the newspaper accounts over a cup of early 
tea in her green-and-grey bedroom with shuddering terror. To her, 
as to so many others, it was like a catastrophe in her own house. 
Mrs. Morrice was a war widow, attractive and young ; and Sheen’s 
was a part of her daily life. Hats and shoes, frocks sometimes, 
cretonnes, furnishings, scent, manicure, afternoon tea—Sheen’s 
served her with all these things. She was a woman of fixed habits, 
adhering to one place of business so long as it proved satisfactory— 
as Sheen’s always had. There were people in Sheen’s—Mr. Nasely, 
the manager of the perfumery department ; Miss Lane, who fitted 
her shoes—whom she knew as well as most of her friends, and far 
better than any of her neighbours. It was terrible to think of 
Sheen’s in a blaze, fire-engines ringing it round, hoses _ 
terrified girls caught in the upper flats and screaming. 

Her eyes ran swiftly to the casualty list. She knew 1 none of 
the three girls who had died, but among those in the hospital the 
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name of Amy Sterritt struck her like a blow. ‘Shock and severe 
burns ’ said the paper. Mrs. Morrice laid it down. 

She looked at her hands with their tended nails, rose-tinted, 

shining. Only two days ago Amy Sterritt had manicured those 

nails. Mrs. Morrice was a lady who liked, wherever she went, to 

be at home: in restaurants she tried always to secure the same 

led waiter, at Sheen’s she had always had the same manicurist. She 

et, liked being manicured ; very often in the half-hour between shop- 

all ping and tea she had her hands attended to. And always, by 

ere request, it was Amy Sterritt who came and sat on the little stool 

nd beside her and worked with pads and tweezers and talked as she 
de worked. Mrs. Morrice knew Amy Sterritt very well. 

She saw her now—tall, fair, gracious of figure, refined and pretty 

hat of face. She had had little education in the ordinary sense, but 










































y; she was a cultured girl, a girl with a mind curiously above the 
in banalities of her class. Mrs. Morrice was very fond of her. The 
ler newspaper gave all too vivid an impression of what Amy had been 


1e8 through ; Mrs. Morrice pictured it now—the reek and the flames, 
he hysterical girls running this way and that in the trap that held 


its them, one crazy creature jumping from the fourth storey on to 

ot the asphalt pavement. . . . She must go down to St. Paul’s 

en Hospital at once. 

1’s Elsewhere, in Clerkenwell, where the original Sheen had com- 

ay menced his profitable career, Alf Sterritt and his mother read the 

88 paper with white faces. It was their first news of the occurrence, 
for Sheen’s belated messenger did not arrive till two hours later. 

ly Alf Sterritt was a motor-mechanic ; he read the reporters’ master- 

T, pieces in a flat, unintelligent voice, while his mother rocked herself 

e. in her chair. 

’s ‘It’s our Amy right enough,’ he said; his honest brown eyes 

8, were round with anxiety. 

8 * Oh, Alfie!’ sobbed his mother, rocking to and fro. ‘Our Amy! 

3, And me not able to get to her.’ 

- Alf gulped his coffee and buttoned up his coat. 

£ ‘T'll go round to the ’ospital. You might ask Bob to tell ’em 
at the garage. Grimshaw’ll let me off an hour or two, I know. 

r Don’t take on, mother ; maybe she isn’t that bad.’ 

Vf He kissed her and went out. 


f There was a third reader of that morning’s news to whom the 

name of Amy Sterritt was its principal item. Mr. Sidney Burt was 
f a commercial traveller for Hobarts, the big scent and soap makers. 
He was not a bad fellow, good-looking in a cheap sort of way, a 
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shade too smart in his dress and too assured in his manner, charged 
with the notions of his class. He was wont to say of himself that 
he was ‘a one with the girls’; perhaps that was as far as his 
meagre nature ever got towards an understanding of the idea of love. 
Yet for some reason Amy Sterritt, quiet, cultured, graceful—all 
that he was not—loved him ; and, nominally at least, Sidney Burt 
loved her. He admired her tremendously ; he liked her tall figure, 
her carriage, the pale face and fair hair that went so well with his 
own swarthy handsomeness. She was a good girl to take out, a 
girl that did a fellow credit anywhere. They were a good-looking 
pair when they were together; not a doubt of it. They were 
going to be married—some day. 

Mr. Burt read about the fire at Sheen’s in the drab coffee-room 
of a Newcastle hotel. The paper stood in front of him, propped 
against a colossal cruet ; the long table was covered with a stained 
expanse of cloth, blocked out into subdivisions by flower-pots, 
more cruets, bottles of pickles. His companion at table was an 
elderly traveller in the glove line who had just lunched off cold 
beef, pickled walnuts, and stout, and looked as though this repast 
were about to disagree with him mightily. He hardly raised his 
eyes when Burt threw down the newspaper with a theatrical gesture. 

‘Coo!’ said Sidney. ‘’Member that li’l girl I was speakin’ to 
you about last night ?’ 

The glove man grunted and went on morosely picking his teeth. 
Sidney’s monologue on the subject of his ‘ li’l girl ’-—and his own 
discrimination and astuteness in picking her out—had driven them 
all to bed. 

‘Well!’ said Sidney, with fine dramatic effec’, ‘she’s been in 
that fireatSheen’s. She’sin hospital. ‘Shock and burns,” it says. 
What d’you know about that ?’ 

The glove man either knew nothing or failed to understand 
American. He grunted again, glaring sullenly at the pickled 
walnuts as if he yearned for vengeance. 

‘Coo!’ Sidney ran a hand over his carefully-brushed hair. 
‘This is a knock-out if you like. 1 tell you, Rivers, old man, that 
li'l girl—.’ 

Rivers put down his toothpick. 

‘ You better get back to town, ’adn’t you ?’ 

‘Sure!’ Sidney sprang up alertly. ‘First train.’ But he 
stayed to enjoy the situation a minute longer. He gripped the 


back of his chair. 
‘Godd !’ he said thickly, as he had heard it said on the stage. 
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‘If anything happens to that li’l girl—! I'll tear Sheen’s to bits 
with these two hands. I tell you, Rivers, that li’ girl and me—’ 

He went out dramatically, called for his bill, ran up to his room 
and packed. He rang for the chambermaid, and she came—a 
rosy-faced girl from north of the Tweed. 

‘Something for you, Maggie-ma-do,’ said he, ‘ and now some- 
thing for Sidney.’ He pulled her to him and kissed her with gusto. 

‘Och, Mr. Burt,’ said the delighted damsel, ‘what a man ye 
are!’ Certainly he was a ‘one with the girls,’ was Sidney. 

He went running downstairs, paid his bill, tipped the waiter. 
He was excited, thrilled, full of vitality. He caught himself 
whistling and checked himself hurriedly. That wouldn’t do, 
wasn’t the thing. 

Rivers, sunk now in dyspepsia in the coffee-room arm-chair, 
heard him. 

‘Youngs wine!’ he muttered. ‘’Im and ’is girl. A fat lot ’e 
cares.’ He kicked viciously at the fender. ‘Gawd ’elp ’er!’ 


And in the ward in St. Paul’s Hospital ‘that li’l girl’ lay on 
her white bed. None could have known her, for her hair was cut . 
and he: face was swathed and covered with bandages, save where 


one hazel eye, sick with suffering and uncomprehended misery, 
looked frantically out for help. 


Il. 


Mrs. Morrice was a nice woman, and her feeling for Amy Sterritt 
was genuine. As soon as she had dressed and breakfasted, she rang 
up the taxi-rank and diove down to Sheen’s. 

Sheen’s was unfamiliar—a great part of the pavement boarded 
off, hoses still trailing like serpents into the back of one block ; 
but the obvious results of the fire were less striking than one had 
expected. Business was heroically going on in about half of the 
huge building. The perfumery department had survived un- 
damaged, and after a little difficulty Mrs. Morrice was able to see 
Mr. Nasely. 

Mr. Nasely was himself a shock. He was almost— amazing word 
to occur in connection with him—‘ disordered.’ The Pelmanism he 
studied, as he had told her once, in the long suburban evenings, 
had deserted him in this emergency ; he was rambling, incoherent. 

‘Miss Sterritt ?’ he said, ‘ Miss Sterritt ? She was at the soap 
counter, wasn’t she ?’ 

‘ No, no,’ said Mrs. Morrice gently, ‘ manicure.’ 
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‘Of course, of course, to be sure. I was confusing her with 


poor Miss Randolph. . . . Jumped from the fourth floor, you 
know. Too terrible! Too terrible! I can almost see it. That 
this should happen at Sheen’s! ’ 


‘I know all Sheen’s many friends must sympathise,’ said Mrs. 
Morrice kindly, and nursed him back to Miss Sterritt. But Mr. 
Nasely was defeated, useless. Burns, he thought, but he couldn’t 
say where or how serious. But certainly serious. And of course 
the shock. Perhaps the hospital .. . 

In common humanity Mrs. Morrice left him and went out, 
speaking a word of congratulation here, of sympathy there. She 
drove straight to St. Paul’s Hospital. The grim, soot-engrained 
exterior of that house of succour and mercy daunted her for a 
moment, but she went resolutely in. 

The routine of St. Paul’s is of necessity only one degree less 
rigorous than that of Holloway Jail. So the office gave Mrs. Morrice 
to understand. It was not a visiting day, and she was not a relative 
of the patient, and there the matter ended. But Mrs. Morrice 
had a way with her, and in the end it was found possible to give 
her a few minutes with the nurse in attendance. 

The nurse, a big, resolute, red-haired woman, ran her over with 
the eye of a recruiting sergeant and was apparently satisfied. 
Evidently this was a case of genuine interest, not mere morbid 
curiosity on the part of an idle customer of Sheen’s. She answered 
questions. 

Yes, number five-sixty had been severely burnt. About the 
head mostly and the arms. Yes, she was going on as well as could 
be expected. 

Mrs. Morrice’s trembling lips shaped the word that all women 
fear more horribly than death. 

* Disfigurement ? ’ 

The nurse looked at her keenly and apparently came to a 
decision. 

‘I’m afraid—yes. They’ve had to cut most of her hair. That’s 
a small matter, of course, but her face was terribly burnt. We'll 
do what we can, and we can do a great deal, but I’m afraid her face 
must be permanently marked. Badly.’ 

Mrs. Morrice gave a little sob of pain. Poor, pretty Amy, and 
the looks she was so proud of! The nurse talked on. 

‘ The shock’s the worst thing, of course. Always is in burning 
cases. Of course we've told her she won’t be marked. But she 
seems to know she will be. I’ve known other women like that. 
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She worries straight on. There’s a man it seems. I suppose there 
would be. She must have been a lovely girl.’ 

The ‘must have been’ cut Mrs. Morrice beyond endurance. 
There was a man, as she well knew. She had a vision of Amy 










































Irs. bending over her hand, a fascinating blush mounting under her 
Mr. fair hair while she told about ‘ Sid.’ 

n’t ‘ He’s very handsome—or of course I think so. And doing so 
Tse well.’ 

‘ You’re very fond of him, my dear ?’ 
ut, ‘Terribly.’ Mrs. Morrice heard the tense, suppressed voice now. 
he ‘ He’s everything to me. My brother doesn’t like him very much, 
ed but I can’t help that. J do, anyway. We'll be married soon.’ 
Z) . Mrs. Morrice said something haltingly to the nurse. 

‘ Yes—it’s like that. She worries on that she'll be ugly and 
28S that this man won’t like her now. She worries and worries. And 
ce if she doesn’t stop worrying— ’ 
ve She paused eloquently ; Mrs. Morrice understood. 
ce ‘Surely he couldn’t be such a brute.’ 
ve ‘Couldn’t he!’ The nurse’s mouth shut with a snap. ‘ You 


don’t know men of that class, madam. Ido. I’ve seen it before. 
h It’s looks they think of and nothing else.’ 
1. Mrs. Morrice glanced at the plain, bitter face, and scented a 
d story there. She went slowly down the stone stairs. Surely the 
d man would play up if he were a man at all! But would he? 
She had seen ‘Sid’ once in Sheen’s; Amy had pointed him out. 


e He had looked all right. But would he be sufliciently right for 

J this? If he were not to be, Mrs. Morrice prayed, then let Amy 
die first—without knowing. 

1 In the hall she found a bewildered young man staring about 


him with round brown eyes, and twisting a cheap cloth cap in his 
hands. She caught the name of ‘Sterritt’ and determined to speak. 
‘I am a friend of Miss Sterritt’s. I have been asking for her. 
Are you her brother ?’ 
) The troubled eyes came to rest on her face; Mrs. Morrice 
7 found them good. 

‘Yes, I’m Alf Sterritt. I’m just going to see ’er.... The 
mother’s taking on terrible.’ 

Mrs. Morrice would have passed on, but he clung to her like a 
child. He was in a strange land and had met a friend. He began 
to talk about Amy. 

‘They’re trying to tell me ’er face’ll be spoilt. I can’t believe 
it somehow. . . .” 
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His name was called. He looked at her as if he would beg her 
to come upstairs and hold his hand through the ordeal. 

‘P’raps you'd wait for me ’erea minute. I’d take it very kind.’ 

Mrs. Morrice sat down on-a hard wooden seat and stared at the 
wall with unseeing eyes. The man must play up; he must. If he 
didn’t Amy would die. It lay in his hands one way or the other. 
He could cure her or kill her. The strange power women’s weak- 
ness gave to men! Unworthy men sometimes. 

Presently Alf came stumbling down the stairs with a white 
face. She saw tears standing in his eyes. They walked out of 
the sombre place together. 

He spoke incoherently for a little; then brought out his 
difficulty. 

‘You’ve known my sister some time, ma’am. P’raps you’ve 
’eard ’er speak of a friend—a Mr. Burt ?’ 

Curious that this rough, simple youth, who dropped his h’s, 
should be Amy’s brother! It made Amy’s passion for her ‘ Sid’ 
just understandable. But she liked him. 

‘ Yes, I know all about Mr. Burt.’ 

He looked at her puzzled, at a loss. 

‘Then p’raps you'll advise me what to do. When I went up 
all she said was ‘‘ Get Sid quick. °E must see me.” I couldn’t 
’ardly ’ear for the bandages. ’Er face is covered—but you seen 
"er maybe. I know what it is—they think she don’t know she'll 
be marked, but she knows all right. And she wants ’im to come 
and say it’ll make no difference to ’im. Is that it ?’ 

‘I think you’re right,’ said Mrs. Morrice. ‘ Let me drive you a 
little way in my taxi. We can talk about it there.’ 

In the taxi he took off his cap and sat twisting it again in his 
mechanic’s hands. 

‘I dunno what to do for the best. If it wassomemen—. You 
don’t know Mr. Burt ?’ 

Mrs. Morrice shook her head. ‘ I’ve seen him.’ 

‘°E looks all right.’ Alf stared out of the window. ‘But I 
tell you straight I don’t ’alf trust im. Some men fancies dogs, 
some fancies girls. *E’s one of that kind. Them kind sets a lot 
o’ store on looks. I dunno whether to send for him or not.’ 

The shrewd summing-up amazed Mrs. Morrice—and dismayed 
her. 

‘I think you must send for him,’ she said. 

‘ Point is—if ’e comes an’ turns ’er down it'll kill ’er. They 
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told me so. Any worry or shock, they said. And I can’t make up 
me mind that that isn’t just what ’e’ll go and do.’ 

‘ Oh, surely not,’ said Mrs. Morrice. ‘ He must know for himself 
what would happen. Even if he was—frightened, he would surely 
conceal it.’ 

*’E might, ’e might not.’ His eyes blazed suddenly with a new 
light. ‘ It’s in ’is ’ands one way or the other. If ’e lets ’er down 
an’—an’ anything ’appens, it’ll be murder. That’s what it'll be.’ 

‘Don’t think about it like that.” Mrs. Morrice soothed him. 
‘What he must do is to come and reassure her and make her get 
well. And don’t you think that if he doesn’t come, she'll worry 
almost more ? ’ 

Alf dropped his head in his hands. 

‘Yo’re right. She would. God’elpme! I dunno what to do.’ 

She drove him in the end to a telegraph office, helped him to fill 
in the form, sent two telegrams to Burt at possible hotels. Then 
she left him at his ’bus-line. He thanked her clumsily. 

‘You’ve been more ’n kind. Mother’ll thank you when she 
"ears. I dessay we've done the right thing. ’E must see it in the 
papers anyhow. But what ’e’ll do, God knows! ’E ain’t got 

much character, and that’s flat. It’s just ’er misfortune for choosin’ 
a chap like that. *E mayn’t be able to ’elp ’isself.’ 

‘Oh, he must!’ said Mrs. Morrice desperately. 

But would he ? 


Il. 


Sidney Burt caught the early afternoon express to town by 
the exercise of a very ordinary activity, on the score of which he 
was inclined to preen himself beyond reason. It had been a near 
thing, but he had done it. Some men would have hesitated, would 
have wondered what Hobarts would say, would have wired to them 
for permission. Not so Sidney. ‘ You’re a smart fellow, old man,’ 
he told himself. ‘ You’ve got decision, you’ve got pep. You're 
& wonder ! ’ 

He strolled along to the dining-car and found in it some men of 
his own caste exchanging the gossip and anecdotes of the road. 
He descended upon them like a whirlwind, destroying their talk 
for the afternoon. They were all Londoners and all knew Sheen’s ; 
a fellow whose fiancée had been injured in the fire was that day 
important. Sidney took advantage of the situation. 
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Over the stout and the whiskies and sodas he waxed very con- 
fident, boasted loudly of what he would do. 

‘Take it from me, boys, this is the last of Sheen’s for her. 
Can’t say I ever did care for it—having my fiancée in a place like 
that, I mean. This has finished it.’ 

And again: ‘You see what the papers say about the fire 
arrangements. Rotten! Well, old Sheeny and Co. are going to 
hear something about that. From me. Yes, from me. I’m not 
going to take this lying down. There'll be damages; take it from 
Sidney. J’ll make them twist.’ 

He was very full of himself indeed. 

He took a ’bus to Clerkenwell and entered the Sterritts’ house 
almost with a song on his lips. But the atmosphere of the house 
sobered him. Mrs. Sterritt still rocked and moaned in her chair 
with the hopeless, abject surrender of her class to disaster. Alf 
greeted his prospective brother-in-law without enthusiasm; he 
gave him an odd look. 

‘So you’ve come ?’ 

‘T’ve come all right,’ said Sidney. ‘Now we'll get going. Tell 
us all about it. How is she ?’ 

Alf looked at him again queerly. 

‘Come for a step round,’ he said abruptly ; and they went out 
into the streets. 

‘I don’t want to talk about it before the mother,’ said Alf 
slowly. ‘ But you don’t seem to realise like. Amy’s bad.’ 

Sidney experienced a momentary chill. He was a comfortable 
creature, satisfied that, so long as he himself was in health and 
. Spirits, all went well with the world. To do him justice, the idea 
that Amy’s injuries were more than ordinarily serious had scarcely 
occurred to him. 

‘ Bad ?’ he echoed. 

* Yes,’ said Alf—‘ real bad.’ He outlined his visit to the hospital 
and tried to convey a picture of that bandaged head on the white 
pillow. 

‘You may as well know about it now you're ’ere,’ he said 
sullenly. ‘They say she'll be marked like. Always.’ 

Sidney’s heart fell. The only Amy he knew was a tall girl, 
finely made and with a beautiful face. Amy without her looks— 
Amy not only not beautiful, but actually scarred and maimed and 
deformed ; Amy no longer the girl men turned to stare at when they 
went out together, but a girl from whom they quickly averted their 
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eyes—that was unthinkable. That would be death to their love ; 
he knew it in that moment, and scarcely strove to disguise it from 
himself. But his easy optimism flared again. 

‘It'll pass away,’ he said. ‘It’s only burns. They’ll heal.’ 

‘God A’mighty!’ Alf suddenly flashed at himin fury. ‘ Ain’t 

I just tellin’ you they won’t? What do you know about it? You 
ain’t a doctor. It was a doctor as told me. ‘‘ We’ll do our best,” 
’e says, “ but I ain’t goin’ to raise false ’opes. Er face’ll be marked 
permanent, and you may as well know it.” That’s what ’e said. 
Can’t you face it ?’ 

Sidney had a moment of collapse ; his weak nature turned to 
water within him. 

‘God help me, Alf, I can’t.’ 

‘Then you bloody well got to!’ said Alf savagely. ‘Or I'll 
make you.’ 

They walked for a little in silence ; then suddenly Alf halted in 
the light of a street lamp. 

‘I’m not comin’ further,’ he said sulkily. ‘I’m sorry if I spoke 
’asty just now, but I couldn’t ’elpit. Amy that bad, an’ you comin’ 
ere like a fool and talkin’ as if she wasn’t, just to make things 
easy for yo’self. But look ’ere.’ He straightened his shoulders. 
‘You an’ she are engaged, eh ? Well, if so be as you don’t want 
to go on with that after she’s better, I'll not ’old you to it. I’m 
reasonable. And anyway ’—his eyes flashed again—‘she could 
do better. But what you must unnerstan’ is this. You've got 
to play up meantime. You've got to let ’er see that it all don’t 
make no difference to you. See? That’s what I brought you out 
"ere to tell you.’ 

Sidney passed a hand over his damp forehead. 

* It’s all so sudden,’ he said uselessly. ‘I don’t know what you 
take me for, Alf—speaking like that —’ 

‘I’m speakin’ straight,’ said Alf grimly. ‘ You can do thesame.’ 

Sidney looked at him, pulled himself together. 

‘So help me, Alf,’ he said, ‘I'll go through with it. I'll see 
her somehow, and she shan’t have to worry about me.’ 

They shook hands. 
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IV. 


Sidney booked a room in a Bloomsbury hotel within easy range 
of the hospital. He rang St. Paul’s up and inquired for number 


five-sixty. The office was testy. 
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‘I’m the man she keeps asking for,’ said Sidney. ‘ You’d 
better tell me.’ 

After an interval the office replied: ‘ Five-sixty had had an 
injection of morphia, and was sleeping lightly. . . . Great pain 

. . nervous shock .. . anxiety...’ and so on. Sidney gave 
them the number of his hotel and rang off. 

Up in his room he drank a stiff whisky and soda and strove 
hard to pull himself together—to live up to that reputation for 
decision and ‘ pep’ with which he had credited himself that after- 
noon. The sweat stood out on his browas he wrestled ; he paced up 
and down the worn carpet, noting this and that insignificant detail 
of the room. The mind he wanted to batten down to its task kept 
concentrating on the pattern on the wall-paper, a chip in the mirror 
—any stupid or meaningless trifle. He knew what he wanted to do, 
he knew what he should do—and he knew that do it he could not. 

At first he tried to resolve that there should be no change in 
his plans whatever. When Amy got better they would go out 
together again ; he would attack Sheen’s for damages ; soon they 
would be married. Gradually, after an hour’s anguish, he gave 
that up. It was beyond him, and he knew it. To marry a girl 
whose face was destroyed, to face the prospect of long years of 
carefully not noticing the scars, of encouraging her and taking her 
out and forcing her by the sheer power of his love to forget her 
ruined beauty—that was beyond him altogether. The admission 
cut his immense self-esteem cruelly, but he had to make it. If he 
was not a big enough man to carry it through, he was big enough 
at least to acknowledge his limits. 

This once out, the rest was easier. He could keep it up in the 
hospital. He could do that all right. All he had to do was to 
walk into the ward and be his own bright, cheerful self. ‘ You 
can do it, boy,’ he told himself fulsomely, and rehearsed impossible 
speeches—‘ Why, is that all!’ ‘'They’ve been frightening me for 
nothing. If that’s all it is——’ ‘ Amy, dearest, how could a little 
thing like that make any odds to us?’ 

Up and down the dingy room he tramped, coaching himself 
in his part. 

He had ‘sand,’ he told himself; he had ‘ pep’; he had will- 
power. If he undertook a thing he could carry it through. Show 
him any job at which he had failed! He was up to it. Oh yes, 
he was! He could do this all right. 

What would she be like? He tried to conjure up visions, but 
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he was an unimaginative man. He could only see her pale, oval 
face with its perfect skin, the even teeth, the fair hair cleverly 
arranged. If only he could have some idea what he would have 
to stand up to. They would keep the bandages on at first, of 
course ; but there would come a day... 

What would she be like? What sort of face would he see ? 
Red weals on the cheeks? Perhaps an eye destroyed? He 
shuddered horribly. Her hair was cut—shaved in places. Alf 
had told him that. But even Alf had not seen her face. 

Up and down the room he tramped, shaking, muttering. Two 
struck, and three. Somewhere between that and four exhausted 
nature gave way ; he threw himself, fully dressed, on the bed and 
slept. 


And in the ward of the hospital the night-nurse called the 
surgeon for the third time to come and see five-sixty. The surgeon 
glanced at the temperature chart, felt a pulse, pursed his lips. 

*Can’t soothe her down at all ?’ 

The nurse shook her head. ‘Nothing I can do—’ 

An eye opened suddenly in the bandages ; a muffled voice spoke. 

‘Get Sid. He must see me. Get Sid and take off these cloths. 
He must see me. He must see my face. He’s got to know.’ 

‘It’s been like that all night,’ said the nurse. ‘Off and on. 
She wants this man. She can’t rest without him.’ 

The young surgeon screwed up his plain, powerful face. 

‘Looks as if she’d have to have him. We must stop this 
worrying somehow. Where is the blasted man ?’ 

The nurse consulted a notebook : 

* Hotel Regalia, Bloomsbury.’ 

‘ Well ’—the surgeon thought for a moment,—‘ dressers will 
be round about eight. He'll have to come then. It’s perfectly 
damnable, and I wouldn’t do it if there was any other way. But 
if she doesn’t stop fretting, she'll go. It'll have to be. Ring him 
up and tell him to be here at seven-thirty. He’ll have to see her 
while she’s being dressed. I won’t let the air in on her twice for . 
God Almighty’s self.’ 

He spoke again presently out of the youth the hospital had not 
yet calloused. 

‘Poor little soul! . . . These damned cheese-paring tradesmen ! 
All because they wouldn’t spend a few pounds on fire precautions. 
Murder, I call it.’ 
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The nurse murmured sympathetically. He turned away. 
‘Poor child! . . . And I’m sorry for the man, too. I hope 
he’s got guts. It’s more than any man should be asked to go 
through. But—vwell, there it is.’ 









V. 


At half-past six the blowsy chambermaid of the Regalia woke 
Sidney from nightmares. He crawled, aching, off the bed. 

‘ You’re wanted on the ’phone, sir.’ 

So the ordeal was upon him! He felt sick and sleepy and 
miserable and incapable of any action. He passed a hand wearily 
over his disordered hair and stumbled downstairs. 

‘Got a bit of a jag on ‘im,’ was the chambermaid’s verdict. 
‘ Must ’ave ’ad a night.’ So, indeed, he had, but not in her sense. 

On the telephone a new voice spoke—curt, decisive. 

‘Mr. Burt? Will you come round to St. Paul’s Hospital at 
once, please. Miss Sterritt insists on seeing you.’ 

* How is she ?’ Sidney gasped. 

* Not too well. The sooner you come the better she’ll be.’ 

Sidney heard the click of a receiver returned to its hook. They 
were taking no chances, then—giving a fellow no respite. 

A crawling taxi carried him through the lucid morning. He 
felt lax, hopeless, incapable. Almost at once, it seemed, the great 
sooty portico of the hospital towered above him. His name pro- 
cured him instant admittance. They were ready for him, then, 
these torturers—all too ready. If only he could have had a walk 
round or a drink just to clear his head, just to drive away this feeling 
of incompetence, to restore to him his own reliable self! But they 
had trapped him. 

The young surgeon in his white jacket met him at the top of 
the stairs, and looked him over with a professional scrutiny. 

‘Mr. Burt, isit? Ispoke to you on the’phone just now. Sorry 
for dragging you here at such an hour, but——’ He explained 
Amy’s condition, the overmastering need that possessed her for 
Sidney to come and to see her as she was. 

‘I apologise for this.’ The young surgeon’s voice was brusque, 
but not unkind. ‘It’s all wrong. It’s a thing I wouldn’t ask any 
man to go through if it wasn’t necessary. And you must back us 
up. Think you can go through with it ?’ 

Sidney swallowed. ‘ Yes, yes.’ What else could he say ? 
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‘Remember you're going to see things at their very worst. 
What you'll see to-day isn’t what you’ll see a month or two hence. 
Not by miles and miles and miles. Keep remembering that. We 
won’t keep you more than a minute. But I needn’t tell you that 
the way you hold yourself for that minute is critical. If you get 
a fright, for God’s sake don’t show it. Brace yourself up. You 
can do it, I’m sure.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Sidney again. But he was not sure—and 
neither was the surgeon. 

A nurse appeared silently. ‘ Dressers are ready.’ 

‘Right!’ The surgeon swung on his heel. ‘ Now let’s get it 
over.’ 

- At the door of the ward Sidney had a frightful impulse to 
flight. The smell of iodoform was making him sick, the stark 
nakedness of this house of pain terrified him, the ward spun round 
and round. Madly, desperately, like a student going to a viva voce, 
he hunted for the prepared phrases that had come so easily in the 
night. His mouth was dry, his heart hammered. 

Then there was a bed, and men with a basin and—Amy. ‘ Oh, 
my God !’ 

The surgeon stood aside and held his breath ; the nurse watched. 
She could see nothing in Amy’s face but the wonderful eyes ; surely 
this man would see nothing else either. What else could love see ? 

With a desperate effort Sidney bent over the bed and looked. 
At first the place swam in a mist, his eyes refused to convey any 
message ; then he became aware of a whiteness broken here and 
there with red. He saw an arm red and lacerated. The dressers, 
with their basin, were watching him curiously ; the nurse, rigid at 
his back, was holding Amy’s eyes ; the surgeon was standing aside 
breathing evenly through his nose. He strove with all the force of 
his nature, but he knew he was shivering ; he felt the sweat round 
his collar. His eyes began to function; they explored upwards, 
reached the pillow. Everyone waited tensely. 

Then the strain conquered. Something snapped. He gasped 
out ‘ Christ !’ and burst into blinding tears. 

‘ Amy, darling!’ he had meant to say, or ‘ Cheer up, old girl! 
Sidney’s here’ ; and instead out had come this fatal, irretrievable, 
inarticulate gasp—' Christ /’ He had striven with all his energy, 
he had tried with desperation ; and this stark groan of despair, 
this utterly hopeless give-away, was all that had resulted. The 
miserable, useless thing that he was! ‘Christ!’ 
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Amy made a little sound and turned on her side. 
Then somehow there was a blur, and he was on the stairhead 
again. The nurse was there, her face flushed, her eyes implacable. 
She was speaking to him. 

“You man!’ she was saying, her plain face under its red hair 
contorted with fury. ‘Oh, you man!’ 

He stumbled away from her downstairs. The door of the torture- 
house was open ; he rushed from it frantic. Flight! flight! After 
such defeat as this, flight only—rapid, immediate, far ! 
He caught a train back to Newcastle that afternoon. 
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VI. 


At seven that evening, just as Mrs. Morrice was sitting down to 
dinner, the telephone-ring she had been dreading and expecting 
came. A thick, hurried voice reached her along the wire. 

‘Yes, yes!’ she said. ‘ Alf Sterritt—I know. What——!’ 

‘It’s ’appened.’ Alf’s voice shook huskily. ‘Amy’s gone. 
I knew what it would be. ’H’s let us down. I knew ’e would. 
’E wasn’t up to it.’ 

Listening, she heard the story of Sidney’s visit and its failure. 
She tried to console. 

‘Try not to think too harshly of him. It was too much to 
ask of anyone.’ 

‘Not anyone. But too much for ’im—yes. ’E was a skunk, 
that’s what ’e was. A skunk!’ 

There was a silence. Mrs. Morrice thought he had gone; but 
the thick voice came again. 

‘Call it murder, an’ you won’t be far out. First them damn 
cheap drapers, then ’#m!... Callit murder...’ 

The voice trailed off. Nothing came to her ears but the hissing 
and chuckling of the machine. After a minute she replaced the 
receiver in despair. 

She stood in great distress looking round her neat little hall. 
And suddenly, as if he stood there before her, she saw ‘Sid.’ She 
saw him with all his imitation gentility, his false manliness— 
cheap, flashy, inflated, undependable. Exacting he would have 
been to Amy; inconsiderate; perhaps—probably—unfaithful. . . . 
She turned back to her dining-room, thinking almost aloud. 

‘Call it murder,” ’ she said. ‘. . . I wonder. . . . You might 
call it mercy. .. .’ Hizton Brown. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM’S VACATION. 
BY W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 


Scene: The Reading Room. The lights have been extinguished. 
The readers and the attendants have departed. On the door outside 
is a notice to the effect that the various departments of the famous 
Inbrary will be closed for fiwe days, in accordance with the usual 
half-yearly custom. 


Wesster’s Dictionary. I wonder that I’m still alive! Last 
holidays I thought that I should never live till these came round 
again. I am worked to death. It is up and down, up and down, 
from morning till night. My poor back is broken. 

Mourray’s Dictionary. You are too fat. You should keep 
down your weight as I do. I never feel tired. 

Tue DicTIoNARY OF NATIONAL BiocrapPuy. Well, I don’t mind 
the work, though it’s hard enough in all conscience. What I com- 
plain of is the rudeness with which I am treated. You should hear 
what I have to put up with. All day long it is ‘ Why haven’t you 
done this?’ ‘ Where the devil is so-and-so?’ ‘You are of no 
more use than the “ Britannica.” ’ It is enough to make a saint 
swear. 

Tue Brsiz. That is nothing to what I have to bear. And I 
have been such a faithful nurse tothem! They used to come to 
me with all their troubles. Time was when nothing was too good 
for me. It was off to prison with anybody who dared to treat me 
with disrespect. Now that is all changed. They say anything 
they please to me now and nobody pays the least attention. I am 
treated as if I were a pariah. They say they intend to reform me, 
whatever that means. 

(While they complain, the authors descend from their works on the 
shelves.) 

SHAKESPEARE. What are the servants grumbling about ? 

VotTarRE. Of the way the readers treat them. It is scan- 
dalous. Hcrasez Vinfdme / I say. 

SHAKESPEARE. My dear Voltaire, you are so impetuous. Save 
your indignation for something worth while. As if it were of the 
least consequence how they are treated. 
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Vo.trarrE. Poor things! Think of the public they have to 
serve. In my day one’s readers were at least educated. 

SHAKESPEARE. Well, I have nothing to complain of on that 
score. I am always treated with the greatest consideration. Scarce 
a day passes but I receive some flattering compliment. 

VottarrE. Speak for yourself. It is only lip service that I get 
nowadays. 

Ovrpa. That’s better than to be totally neglected as I am. 
Yesterday I found a worm devouring my ‘ Ariadne.’ 

Mark TwaIn (jocosely). Gee! I wish the book-worms would 
devour me. 

Ovurpa (sarcastically). And to think people once actually 
thought you funny ! 

Mark Twain. So I was, Ouid. 

Ovurpa. Paysan! 

Mark Twarn. All the same I was as popular as you. 

Ovrpa. Faugh! As if it were a privilege to be cheered by 
people you would never permit to bow to you. 

Witxiz Coxiiins. Well, well, Ouida, what are you fretting 
about now ? 

Ovrpa. Oh, Wilkie, I am so lonely. Nobody ever comes to 
see me any more, and my neighbours are only old fogies, like Maria 
Edgeworth and Harriet Martineau. I am dying of ennui. I have 
one foot in the grave already. 

THE Dictionary or NaTIonAL Bioarapuy (aside to Larousse). 
If she knew what I hear them say of her, she would die and be done 
with it. 

Wiuxie Cottins. I am dying too, if that’s any consolation to 
you. Weall come to that in the end. 

Ovurpa. But itis so hard to die when you have such a hold on 
life as I have. 

Witxie Coxtins. That’s what we all think. I’ve got the 
making of half a dozen reputations in me yet. They were always 
trying to rob me, but they don’t even do that any more. 

CHARLES Reape. Thank God, I am proof against burglars. 

Ovrpa. SoamI. It never occurred to me before. It is some 
comfort. 

Aveuste Maquet (following close behind Dumas). Why will 
you persist in refusing to pay me what you owe ? 

Dumas. Va-t-en! You are the only one of my hundred clerks 
who has ever given me any trouble. 
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Magquet. Clerk, indeed! But for me I’d like to know where 
you'd be ! 

Dumas. You said you were quite satisfied with what I paid you 
for ‘ Monte Christo,’ ‘ The Three Musketeers,’ and the others. What 
more have you the right to claim ? 

Maquet. My name on the title-page. 

Dumas. In collaboration, I suppose. I should have had no 
objection to it if it would have increased the sales. 

Maquet. No, alone. The plots—everything—were mine. 

Dumas. After I had polished them. That was worth all you 
did, and more. 

Maguet. I will expose you for a fraud. I will ruin your 
reputation. 

Dumas. It will take more than a Maquet to do that. When 
you claim my masterpieces as yours, I have only to summon the 
rubbish to which I permitted you to attach your name as witnesses 
to discredit you. Va-t-en, ingrat! I am not afraid of you. 

Maquet (running after him). Thief! thief! stop thief! 

An OsscurE AutHor. How I wish I could have been robbed 
by Dumas ! 

Sm Watter Scott. Poor Dumas! We all have troubles of 
one sort or another. 

Victor Hugo. There goes a colossus of clay, a Rubens of the 
ink-pot. 

Ourpa. I have been called the Rubens of fiction. Who could 
colour a page like me ! 

D’Annunzio. You were certainly a great colourist. I have 
always said so. 

Wipe. It was from you that I first learnt the magic of words, 
Quida. There are certain pages of yours that I might have written. 

Ours. Third Empire days, where are you? After my Italy 
of a life what a lendemain de la féte! (Moves away sobbing.) 

SHAKESPEARE. Who is that woman, and why is she in such 
distress ? 

Witxie Conus. A very brilliant and original Victorian. 
novelist who has fallen on evil times, and doesn’t want to die. 

SHAKESPEARE. Victorian, did you say? Doesn’t she know 
that the Victorians, like the Elizabethans, are immortal ? 

Tennyson. She should regard dying philosophically, as I do. 

Mrs. Brownine. You, Tennyson? Why, you haven't been 
left on Naxos like Ouida. 
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TENNYSON. What, haven’t you heard, my dear lady, that I am 
quite démodé? The public call me a ‘back number,’ a ‘has been,’ 
in their vigorous, vulgar way. 

Witpe. Vulgar, if you like. They have never been anything 
else since my time. 

Tennyson. Oh, I don’t mind their neglect; indeed, it is rather 
acompliment. But I must confess it is rather galling to hear them 
say that ‘ Tennyson is coming into his own again.’ 

Swinsurne. I regard their praise and blame with complete 
indifference. We are like your Brook, Tennyson, for ‘men may 
come and men may go, but we flow on for-ever.’ 

Tennyson. Not so loud, lest you waken Browning. 

Browninea (murmuring in his sleep). Dear dead women, with 
such hair too! What’s become of all the gold ? 

Mrs. Brownine. Let him dream. His dreams are so beautiful. 

Witpe. Why are you so seldom in England any more, Mrs. 
Browning ? 

Mrs. Brownina. I have made Italy my home. 

Witpe. Ah, England isn’t what it was. I pass most of my 
time between France and Germany. 

Byron. I too live entirely abroad. 

Grorae Enior. I have lived in America, since the revolt 
against culture in England. 

WHisTLER. Was it ever cultured? I had to fling a pot of 
paint in the public’s face before it would so much as notice me. 
I say, Ruskin, what do you think of art now ? 

Ruskin. Ye Stones of Venice! Do they dare to call it art ? 

WuisTLeR. Ha! ha! ha! What a grand thing it is to be 
an Old Master like Rembrandt ! 

Ruskin. I would forgive you everything if you would flay 
those pretentious churls with your rapier wit. 

WuistTLER. I should like nothing better than to practise my 
gentle art of making enemies among the rabble. But, on second 
thoughts, they are not worth it. Art, like Pan, is dead. 

Bauzac. They tell me that the restrictions to personality in 
modern society would give me no scope for another ‘Comédie 
Humaine.’ 

Dickens. Cut-and-dried humanity would have no interest 
for me. 

Zota. Oryouforit,I fear. Itis true the force of heredity is not 
yet atrophied by legislation, but anybody related to the Rougon- 
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Macquart, if not already in a lunatic asylum or prison, is pretty sure 
sooner or later to be in one or the other. 

THACKERAY. Would that I could return to the world! I at 
least would be sure of a welcome, 

Victor Hueco. Who are those three frail women Taine is paying 
such attention to? They look like the ghosts of the Fates. 

Zouta. They are the Bronté sisters. 

Bauzac. Which is the one that wrote ‘ Wuthering Heights ’ ? 
I want to talk to her. 

Zota. The one in the middle. But beware of her. Though 
you might have written that terrible work, she does not approve 
of you. 

SrenpDHAL. Good-day, Zola. For a moment I mistook you for 
Flaubert. 

Zota. The same mud has been flung at us both. 

SrenpHaL. Detraction has its merits. But tell me, is it true 
that de Maupassant is Flaubert’s son ? 

MapaME RécamieEr (nervously). One should never inquire too 
closely into the relationships of geniuses. 

Zoua. If you wish an example of my theory of heredity, here 
is one coming this way. 

STeENDHAL. What, that woman with the wonderful eyes, 
smoking a cigar ? 

Zouta. Her grandmother was the daughter of Maréchal Saxe 
and a coryphée of the Opera. 

StenNDHAL. By which token I take her to be a grande amoureuse. 

Zota. Des plus grandes. It is her chief claim to fame nowa- 
days. Her life was the greatest of her works. Ah, Madame Sand, 
comment vous portez-vous ? 

GzorcE Sanp. No longer the woman I was. My heart is a 
cemetery in which I wander. 

MapaME RécamMiER (aside). How morbid! Mine is a féte 
champétre. 

Gzorce Sanp. Sandeau, de Musset, and Chopin are buried in 
it. Ah, les nuits de Venise / 

ALFRED DE MussEt (passing quickly). C’est Elle / 

Gzorce Sanp. C'est Lui! Alfred, je t aime ! 

ALFRED DE MussEt (without stopping). Basilisk ! 

Gzorce Sanp. I1 m’insulte ! 

Jang AvusTEN (to Charlotte Bronté). There is George Eliot. 
Shall we speak to her ? 
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CHARLOTTE Bront#. How can you suggestit, Jane? Her life 
is a subject of scandal. But there can be no harm in watching her 
as long as we don’t talk to her. 

Jane AusTEN. Isn’t that rather hypocritical ? 

CHARLOTTE Brontés. It doesn’t seem so to me. 

MapaME DE GENLIs (to George Eliot). What superior airs that 
English parson’s daughter gives herself! How do you tolerate it ? 

Grorce Exior. She has lived in the backwoods all her life ; she 
knows no better, poor thing. As if there was anything improper in 
my relation to Mr. Lewes! His children regard me as their mother. 

MapaME DE GENLIS. How droll you English are ! 

Grorce Exiot. No, as Sterne would say, you manage these 
things differently in France. 

MapaME pu Derranp. My dear Horace, I am making you 
ridiculous. 

Horace WaLPoLe. Marry me, then. 

MapaME pu Derranp. What, at my age, and blind? That 
would make me ridiculous. 

Horace Watpote. It wouldn’t in England. 

MapaME Du Derranv. No, mon ami, if we married how could 
we continue to write to one another ? 

Horace Watpote. C'est vrai. I only live for your letters. 

D’ALEMBERT. Julie, Julie, how could you break my heart ? 

GurBeRT. And mine, trompeuse ! 

MLE. DE LesprnassE (distractedly). Forgive, forgive! I love 
you both devotedly. I tried so hard not to love de Mora too. What 
a fatality, for a woman to love three men at the same time passion- 
_ ately! It is more than I can bear! 

VERLAINE (drunk). Where’s that boy with the faun’s heart 
and the wonderful verses who wanted me to show him the way to 
Parnassus ? 

Artuur Rimpaup. Damn your Parnassus! Abyssinia is good 
enough for me. Who said fifty years of Europe were better than a 
cycle in Cathay lied. Cathay for me! I’ve tried it, sans fame, 
sans verses, sans everything. And now they tell me that J have 
become a poem myself! Why wouldn’t they let me die in Abys- 
sinia? To be forgotten, that’s true happiness. 

SarnTE-BEUVE. What, a new type of genius! I thought I had 
discovered them all. 

CHARLOTTE Bront#. Enough, enough! I shall go back to my 
rectory and ponder over all I have seen and heard. 
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Jane AusTEN. Stay a moment longer. Here comes Madame 
de Staél. She amuses me. 

CHARLOTTE Brontis. Amuses you! That woman with the 
low code of morals and no belief ? 

Jane Austen. She is shocking, I grant you. But you forget 
that in my day such people were quite the rule. 

FIELDING (to Sterne). What a little Puritan! God, the supe- 
rior airs these nineteenth-century women give themselves wouldn’t 
have been tolerated in our day. 

Sterne. Is it true, Mrs. Gaskell, that the moral atmosphere of 
the Brontés’ home was the cause of their brother’s ruin ? 

Mrs. GASKELL (huffly). You surely do not expect me to discuss 
so painful a subject! I would have you remember that I too belong 
to the nineteenth century. 

SHAKESPEARE. I wonder what would have happened to me if 
I had had the misfortune to have been born under good Queen 
Victoria instead of the Virgin Queen ! 

VotTarrE. I shudder, my dear Shakespeare, to think ! 

Forp. Oh, the Elizabethan who strays into modern England is 
all right, provided he learns the lingo. Ever heard of ‘ Maria Monk’ ? 

GauTIER. I believe that they have even translated that jeu 
desprit of my youth, ‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin.’ There’s writing 
for you, particularly the Preface. I was but a boy when I per- 
petrated that. 

CxopERLOs DE Lactos (to Louvet). What is wrong with your 
‘ Faublas ’ is that it is too true to life. 

Zota. That phase which never changes. You called it ‘ Faublas’ ; 
I called it ‘Nana.’ The English have a literature on the subject 
too, in the English style, bien entendu. 

Lovuvet (to Laclos, admiringly). Your Marquise de Merteuil 
is a wonderful creation. 

Lactos. I flatter myself that she is the wickedest woman in 
fiction. And true to life. A portrait of Madame—let me whisper 
her name in your ear—— 

Ricuarpson. I fancy youcribbed your ‘ Liaisons Dangereuses ’ 
from me. Had I written in French I should have been called a 
sewer too by the critics. 

(At the mention of the word ‘ critics’ a shriek of rage bursts from 
the whole assembly, and even the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ trembles 
with indignation.) 


An UnrecoanisEep Noveuist. Bah! Who are the critics ? 
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Lorp BEACONSFIELD (cynically). Those who tried to imitate us 
and failed. 

Vo.tTairRE. The canaille! They have often felt my lash. 

Byron. And mine. 

Keats. You avenged me nobly. 

Byron. Oh, it was to defend myself as much as anything. 

SHELLEY. Come, let us slay them ! 

Mark Twatn. You can have my old pea-shooter, if that is of 
any use to you. 

Lorp BEACONSFIELD. They have gone where it is futile to 
follow them. 

Mrs. SHELLEY. Where is that ? 

LorD BEACONSFIELD. Into the Newspaper Room. 

Mark Twain. Then they are buried alive ! 

LoNGFELLOW. Poor creatures, what a horrible fate ! 

Mrs. SHELLEY. It is worse than Frankenstein’s. 

SHELLEY. All the same, let us dig them up and dissect them. 
I want to see what a critic’s heart is like. 

ABBE Privost. Grace! He might still be living like me when 
they thought me dead. 

OLIVER Go.psmiTH. Let us forget them. They can’t hurt us 
any more. 

Victor Hueco. Yes, that is good advice. Besides, they helped 
to make us famous. 

CHARLOTTE Bronté. I have forgiven them. 

ANATOLE France. They are not all-bad. There are good 
critics too, you know. 

Lorp BEACONSFIELD. Good ? 

ANATOLE France. They are those who relate the adventures 
of the soul among masterpieces. 

Warts-DuntTon (to Swinburne). Like me, Algernon. 

BERNARDIN DE St. Pierre. Why bother about the critics ? 
Love is all that matters. 

Asst Prévost. Ah, it is only we of the eighteenth century who 
know how to love. What man ever loved as des Grieux loved 
Manon ? 

MADEMOISELLE Aissé (to herself). Or what woman like me ! 

Larcapio Hearn. There is only one fault with your Paul 
and Virginia, St. Pierre. Their island should have been Mar- 
tinique. That is the true pays d'amour. I lived there two years. 
I know. 
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BERNARDIN DE St. Pierre. Ah, had I but known that Jose- 
phine would have made it famous ! 

MapaME DE Séviens. I doubt if we knew what love was in the 
Grand Siécle. 

MapaME DE Gricnan. Maman, what are you saying? Have 
you forgotten our affection ? 

MapaMsE DE Séviens&. As if I could, ma chérie ! 

Ninon DE LENcLOos. Qu’est ce que tu dis, madame? I not 
know what love was ? 

La GRaNnDE MapemoIsELte. OrI? Did ever woman give up 
so much for a man as I did for Lauzun ? 

Sarnt-Srmon. What about La Valliére ? 

Mo.imre. I fancy I knew what true love was. 

Sarnt-Srmon. Sh! Moliére. It is bad enough to marry one’s 
daughter without boasting of it. 

MapaMeE DE Sévient. What a scandal-monger you are, M. le 
Duc. I am quite afraid of you ! 

AnTHony Hamitton. One has to take what you say with a 
big grain of salt, Saint-Simon. You should have followed my 
example. Nobody dreams of questioning me. 

MADEMOISELLE DE ScupEéRY. I wonder what the Pays du 
Tendre is like nowadays. 

A Mopern Avutnor. Thank God, those ridiculous kings have 
been banished. 

MADEMOISELLE DE ScupféRy. Banished? Le Grand Cyrus! 

A Mopern AvutHor. The Pays du Tendre is now a Socialist 
republic. 

MADEMOISELLE DE ScupéRy. Pray what sort of a government 
is that ? 

Zota. A pornographic democracy tempered by ethics. 

A VoIcE FROM THE NEwspaPER Room. You mean an ethical 
democracy tempered by pornography. 

A Mopern AutHor. Whatever you like. But love is no longer 
worshipped exclusively in the Pays du Tendre. 

MADEMOISELLE DE ScupEry. Quel désert / ; 

An UNRECOGNISED Mopern AvTuHor (plaintively). It is not 
altogether our fault. You have all eaten the country bare. We were 
obliged to revolt to live. We are starving on Sex and Socialism. 
Carvin. There will have to be another Reformation. 
BENVENUTO CELLINI. There will have to be another Renaissance. 
RocaesTer. Long live the Restoration ! 
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Mapame DE Marntenon. How dull life must be without the 
kings ! 

TALLEYRAND. Only those of us who have lived before the 
Revolution can know how sweet it was. 

MrraBeav. Certainly one was at least free to express one’s 
personality—provided one had any. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. Even a king. 

VottarrE. I once mistook you for Phoebus Apollo ! 

FREDERICK THE Great. And how you disillusioned me ! 

Rovssgau (hysterically). Tyrant! I donot repent the ill I have 
said of you. Yet you sheltered me when the world was my enemy. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT (with a sigh). The Philosopher King! 
How few understand what that means ! 

CaRLYLE. Hail, thou lonely traveller on the frozen Schreckhorn 
of life ! 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. What, another flatterer ! 

CaRLYLE. I alone have recognised in you the Able-man, the 
Can-ning man, Nature’s king. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. Voltaire, sup with me to-night at 
Sans Souci. 

VotTarRE. What, have you some more of your dirty linen for 
me to wash ? 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. It will keep your laurels green. 

VottarrE. Will nothing pierce that cynicism ? 

Diperot. You should have known my Catherine. There was 
an empress for you ! ; 

GorTue. Ah, the kings are giants in our day ! 

MapaME DE SraEt. Mine was an ogre. I shudder to 
think what would have been my fate had he succeeded in 
catching me. Oh, those ten years of exile! With what joy I 
heard of Waterloo ! 

Waener. Talking of kings, was there ever such a one as 
mine! 

Ep@ar ALLAN Por. Would that I had had aking! O for 
the good old days of patronage ! 

BavupELairE. I wasa king to you, Poe. We must be one 
another’s patrons nowadays. 

Watt Wurman. Think what I had to endure. Perhaps 
abuse is the best patron after all. ° 

THACKERAY. The public is the best patron. 

Dickens. And the most generous. 
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Butwer Lytton. Hear, hear. Who are those old men 
quarrelling amongst themselves ? What a noise they make ! 

Beavumarcuals. Those are the philosophers; but in spite of 
their noise they are really dumb. They say nothing, and nobody 
can understand what they mean. 

SHAKESPEARE. Philosophers? It is we who are the philo- 
sophers. 

Mouizre. The wise men. 

A Burnp Otp Minstreu. The wisest. 

Mark Twain. Gee! It’s good old Homer. Sir, what can we 
do for you ? 

Homer. Follow me, and bring your baggage with you. The 


‘immortal gods have sent me to lead you all to the Elysian fields. 


All. Let us follow him. 

(They depart singing, like soldiers on the march. A bright light 
illumines their path. Scarcely have they disappeared when others 
arrive on the scene. The elongated shadows of the vanished figures are 
still visible.) 

A NEW-COMER (flushed with publicity). Down with the aristo- 
crats ! 

ANOTHER (pointing to the names blazoned round the dome). Scott, 
Byron, Carlyle, Dickens. What are those names doing up there ? 
Let us paint ours in place of them. 

Aut. Yes, it is we who are the masters now. 

THE Dictionary oF National BiocRaPHy. More abuse and 
trouble for me ! 

(The light gradually fades. In the dark rats scurry over the floor 
of the Reading Room, and worms creep up the shelves into the books.) 

A Voice (far off in the distance, singing). Dear dead women, 
with such hair too! What’s become of all the gold ? 

Ecuo. What's become of all the gold ? 








FRANOGESCO CORTESI. 


BY EDITH AGAR. 


WE met him on a Spring morning in Venice a good many years 
ago. 

It was the first day of our first visit, and we were standing, 
in the clear bright light, at the water-gate of our hotel, slowly 
realising that the city of shadows and jet black waterways we 
had floated through, on our way from the station the night before, 
was not a dream, but a place where you could really live in a 
delightful and unusual way. 

We wanted a gondola, but mindful of other travellers, vaunting 
superior knowledge, who had described all gondoliers as equal 
mixtures of pirates and operatic brigands, we looked a little 
anxiously at a group of them cleaning their romantic craft on the 
opposite side of the canal, and scanned their sunburned faces for 
piratical traits, until one of them came across and said ‘Gondola’ 
with depths of hollow ‘ oes’ that no spelling can convey. It was 
difficult to associate him with any idea of pirates, for this man 
was as fair under his tan as any English sailor, with golden brown 
hair that grew in a little crest above his forehead, and his eyes 
were bright blue like the sea. He was beautifully clean and tidy, 
and his gondola had been newly varnished, and its pretty details— 
glittering dolphins, carved scrolls, and plump woolly-fringed black 
leather cushions, were all polished and dusted and brushed to 
perfection, and there was even a red carnation in the little metal 
flower-holder stuck upon the prow. He smiled at us, and in a 
gentle voice asked us where we would like to go. We hesitated— 
there were so many things we wanted to do, and perceiving this, 
he suggested, very unpiratically, that it would be much cheaper 
for us to take him by the hour, and we gladly agreed. 

We began by going across to see Greater St. George, stately on 
his island, and then through mazes of small canals to various 
churches. Our gondolier rowed very quietly and in silence, 
except for a hollow warning cry to other boats now and again 
(he did not say ‘Stali,’ nor did anyone else that we could dis- 
cover, out of a drawing-room ballad) and we gave ourselves up 
to enjoyment of the delicious movement, the smooth unbroken 
glide, with the little rock in it, that only a gondola can do, but we 
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noticed, after a time, that hardly anything passed us, and that, 
though he turned right-angle corners of houses without an inch 
to spare, he never chunked or even touched. We liked his way 
too of helping us in and out, standing, his slim body firm as a 
mooring pole, one foot on shore, and a crooked elbow thrust out 
on which one laid a steadying finger. We learnt afterwards that 
only very common gondoliers, spoiled by tourists, would do any- 
thing so familiar as to hold your hand. 

Presently he began to tell us the names of things he thought 
would interest us as they are spoken of by Venetians. ‘ Zanipolo’ 
was easy to recognise as ‘San Giovanni e Paolo,’ but I think it 
was creditable to look for the Arsenal when he said ‘ snal.’ 

When he left us at our hotel he asked if he might take us to 
the Lido that afternoon. Rather astonished, for none of our 
nervous friends had succeeded in getting there by gondola without 
two gondoliers and the payment of large sums, we said he might, 
and to put matters on a footing, so to speak, we asked his name. 

‘Francesco Cortesi—Cortest by name and cortese by nature,’ 
he added, smiling, but as one who states a fact. He was head 
gondolier at a public ferry on the Grand Canal, the Traghetto San 
Benedetto, and had taken second place in all Venice at the last 
gondola trials. He rather despised people who hung about in the 
small canals, and when he could, induced his patrons to forsake 
them for the wide spaces of the lagoon, where there was scope for 
his strength, and the skill with which he met the waves in the 
places where the current sweeps in strongly from the open sea. 

That afternoon ended our career as intelligent tourists in 
Venice. Henceforward we went upon the lagoon more and more, 
falling deeper in love every time with its mysterious, elusive beauty, 
coming back from it to Venice with ever fresh delight, but never 
able to be proper sightseers with a guide-book anda list of churches. 
The only touristy thing we did was to go to a ‘ serenata ’ the night 
of the full moon, for the first and only time, it not being a 
proceeding beloved by the owner of a newly varnished gondola. 
Shocking to relate, we never even got to the Accademia on this 
visit, but time was really very short, and, all too soon, the only 
thing left for Francesco to do, was to insist, in defiance of the hotel 
*bus, on taking us to the station. There, the father of one of us, 
who had hitherto been content with dispensing smiles on every- 
one, ‘a largess universal like the sun,’ was inspired by affection 
to say ‘ good-bye’ to him in sonorous Italian, as he clapped him 
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on the back and shook hands. They never met again, but 
Francesco never forgot him. 

Next year a spasm of economy kept us to a walking tour in 
the Italian lakes, but the following Spring saw us again in Venice. 
This time we arrived baldly at three in the afternoon, having fled 
on a sudden impulse from the odious Padua, where we ought to 
have stayed until quite late in the evening, virtuously seeing 
sights. 

But it is only the new-comer to Venice who needs the glamour 
of darkness and glimmering lights. We knew that every hour 
of the day had its own charm, and, to add to our sense of ex- 
perience, we were going to a real Venetian hotel, in an old 
house near St. Mark’s Square, with foundations dating from the 
thirteenth century, and almost unknown to the English tourist. 
There they served us with anxious solicitude, tinged, as they 
got used to us, with the affection Italians give so readily to 
English people who appreciate their efforts to please. 

When they heard we had a favourite gondolier, a bambino 
(in buttons) was at once despatched in search of him, and Fran- 
cesco came, and was very delighted that we hadn’t forgotten him. 
We arranged a passeggiata for the next morning, but the weather 
proved dull and threatening, and we decided to tell Francesco that 
we'd changed our plans and were going to do our belated duty 
by the Accademia. ‘He couldn’t take us there, I suppose ? ’ I 
asked tentatively. 

‘Certainly not. It’s no distance, and even you could find 
your way back.’ 

Going down a little later I was surprised to see Francesco 
assisting my companion into the waiting gondola. 

‘ Francesco is going to take us to the Accademia,’ she remarked 
casually but a little consciously. 

It appeared that when told he wasn’t wanted, he looked at 
her in silence with an air of utter desolation, and merely replied, 
when the afternoon was suggested, ‘It will certainly rain then ’ in 
accents of such despair that she proposed the Accademia trip to 
comfort him. 

The weather continued unsettled and we were not on the water 
as much as usual, though I remember two special occasions, one 
when we went to see the famous English garden on the Giudecca. 
Gondoliers generally feel added respect for people they take there, 
it being a known thing that only the very best sort of English 
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have the entrée, but I believe at this time Francesco had become 
so devoted that nothing could increase our importance in his eyes, 
and paid little attention, feeling a visit there to be a foregone 
conclusion with persons of our consequence. We realised this 
attitude of his very strongly when we asked him if we could get 
to Torcello on a steamer. 

‘There was a steamer, but certainly not for these ladies.’ 
He would take us there and back in an afternoon, and he knew a 
person of good report, womo pacifico, to act as second gondolier. 

We succumbed, and made a swift and glorious progress over 
the strange, deserted waters that lie between Venice and the 
lonely island with the derelict cathedral that was once so famous. 


.It was a grey afternoon, and in the absence of the sun, which, 


in Italy, can make the oldest things cheerful, the abandoned 
place seemed sad and desolate, too eloquent of ‘old, unhappy, 
far off things.’ We were glad Francesco was there to surround 
us with an atmosphere of care and protection. He routed out 
caretakers, kept off unpleasing children, ubiquitous even in 
Torcello, and induced the one melancholy inn to produce quite 
respectable coffee. On the way home he allowed us to ‘ gondol,’ 
one at a time, to the stupefaction of the passengers on the 
Torcello steamer, which suddenly appeared out of space. We got 
him to tie the sweep to the crutch for safety, and what effect our 
efforts had upon the gondola I cannot say, as we did not try to 
steer (the ‘ pacific man’ saw to that), but we appeared to get the 
movements right, and Francesco said our skill was marvellous, 
only to be achieved by English ladies. We gathered the ‘ pacific 
man’ was impressed too, though he was quite inarticulate, and 
only made a gobbling noise like a swan. He could do no more, 
when, being very cold, I dropped his buona-mancia on our 
door step and it rolled off into the canal; I promptly gave him 
another, but Francesco and he both started to rake hopefully 
for the first one, and we left them to it, somewhat hurriedly, as 
they stirred up depths better left undisturbed. 

It was, however, only on our next and much longer visit that 
we really got to know Francesco, and he became our person to 
such an extent that other gondoliers, seeing us on the Piazzetta, 
merely said to each other ‘they are Francesco’s’ and left us in 
peace. 

The weather was very lovely; we shamelessly told people 
we came to Venice for the boating, and every day saw us 
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following the blue road, marked by clumps of white, black- 
tipped piles looking like bundles of giant asparagus, that leads 
past the shallows to the silver-satin expanse beyond. We saw the 
fishing-boats pass with the flame-coloured sails, and the fishermen 
hunting for crabs on the little just-not-submerged islands. We 
watched the new hydroplanes from the Arsenal rush out to the 
Adriatic and take flight. Once we saw a bead barge coming from 
Murano, its deck covered with great black barrels, their contents 
open to the sun, glittering rose and amethyst and green like an 
offering of jewels to Venice from the Kings of the Sea. But most 
of the time we listened to Francesco’s conversation. We had got 
used to the Venetian dialect, and he talked about whatever came 
into his head, or was suggested by the passing life around us. 

At that time Venice was much excited over a certain sinister 
countess, who, having seen fit to shoot her husband, was being 
tried, like Antonio of old, in the Doge’s Palace, or rather in the 
prison joined to it by the Bridge of Sighs. On most mornings 
we met the barred and shuttered gondola, Venetian equivalent 
to Black Maria, bringing her from her prison on the Giudecca to 
the landing place, where crowds gathered to watch her disem- 
bark. We felt very much ‘in’ things, as Francesco, who was 
‘own’ cousin to the defunct count’s gondolier, had taken us down 
the Grand Canal to show us the windows of the room where the 
fatal shots were fired, disposing of the lady with the curt remark 
‘A bad woman, too many lovers’ ! 

Francesco’s views were definite on most subjects, including 
religion, which came up one day @ propos of a chance remark of 
. Mine on the many spires of Malamocco, rising from their green 
mat of market gardens spread flat on the lagoon. 

‘A poor place, Malamocco. Too religious. Too many priests 
there. The Malamoccans let them settle everything. Things are 
very different in Venice, where we do not care much for priests.’ 

Then he smiled a sweet rather sly smile and actually dared to 
say: ‘But I never seem to take these ladies to the English Church.’ 

‘ Well, you see, Francesco,’ we explained, ‘for one thing it is 
not open for the season yet, and then we are very fond of St. 
Mark’s. But,’ we hastened to add, ‘you must not think we do 
not care for religion.’ 

‘ Ah, religion,’ said Francesco,‘ thatis another matter. Religion 
is a holy thing. The Church, it is only the shop ’ (la merceria). 

After that we had less fear that anything we could say might 
shock his simple mind. 
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He was very much at home with us, but one thing he never 
could understand—our fondness for afternoon tea. We used to 
get him to moor us to one of the big clumps of piles, and I 
made tea in the gondola with the spirit-lamp. He was once in- 
duced to try a very little, disguised with a great deal of milk and 
sugar, but, though much flattered by the attention, he refused a 
second cup. 

‘I always take senna,’ he explained artlessly. 

But he was very pleased when we invited his little boy ‘il 
piccolo Mario’ to a gondola tea party. We had heard all about 
his family :—the wife, who was a little too fat, and inclined to 
suffer with her heart, the two daughters who did needlework, 


- and ‘il piccolo Mario’ who was doing so well at school and could 


really speak Italian. He was a nice little sturdy boy, quiet and 
intelligent, but with dark hair and eyes, and lacking his father’s 
charm. One saw him taking to mechanics as he grew up and not 
becoming a gondolier. Francesco was very proud of him, and 
was touchingly affected that afternoon with a forgetfulness of 
Italian words. ‘We must ask Mario’; who was very ready to 
oblige. It was a nice tea party, with a great deal of milk and 
many sugar cakes for our guests. We borrowed the Black Hat’s 
biggest teapot because it looked better than making tea in the 
kettle, as we usually did, and all the waiters stood in a row on the 
steps, and wished us a happy afternoon, and admired the flowers 
on our prow. 

They liked us very much at the Black Hat, and took great 
interest in our unexpected doings. They alluded to us as ‘these’ ; 
two other English ladies, who came later, having to put up with 
the appellation ‘those.’ ‘Those’ were very nice and we made 
friends, and even lent them Francesco once for an afternoon, but 
it was not quite a success. They held their noses in the small 
canals ! 

‘These’ ladies wouldn’t think of doing such a thing. They 
understand about the tides, and how they make everything 
healthy. Without the tides, indeed, everyone in Venice would 
have been dead long ago, and ‘ did we think it wise ’"—he went on 
—‘ to go away from Venice as we proposed, to the lakes where,’ 
he understood, ‘ the water was only half salt!’ 

‘Not even half salt, Francesco, quite fresh.’ 

‘Fresh ? But how unhealthy ! ’ 

He had a very poor opinion of what Venetians call the ‘ con- 
tinente,’ and United Italy was naught, as far as he was concerned. 
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Romans could be tolerated, but after any reference to the in- 
habitants of ‘La Bassa Italia,’ there was nothing for it, he had 
to spit. And once, when a large barca passed us, full of 
soldiers, paddling furiously to their quarters on the Giudecca, 
he told us that Venetians made such good soldiers, that it was a 
well-known saying that five in a battalion were worth all the rest. 

We made a long stay in Venice that year, but, as usual, it 
was all too soon that Francesco was taking us to the station, in 
the lucid early morning. 

He brought us little keepsakes—two handkerchiefs, one lilac 
and one pink, with our initials worked on them by his daughters. 

We sent little gifts in return, when we got home, two pretty 
little leather scissor-cases, and hoped the Italian post did its 
duty and delivered them safely. 

‘It won’t be long before we come back, Francesco. Next 
year for certain.’ He smiled and said ‘Speriamo,’ and the word 
gave me a little chill. It is what Italians say when they know 
it won’t be fine to-morrow, and don’t like to say so. 

‘ We shall be here next year,’ I said, and I remember so well 
looking back to where he stood, bare-headed, at the quay’s edge, 
and waving and calling again ‘ Next year, for certain, certain.’ 

It was not till 1923 that we saw Venice again, and then we 
tried to feel indifferent as we drew near to it, and firmly said 
that whatever interest it might still possess, it wouldn’t be the 
Venice we left so confidently ten years before. Even solid old 
Rome, when we saw it again after the war, had seemed different, 
more like a capital, more ordinary. Horrid thought—Venice 
. would be ordinary! Delicate and fragile as the rainbow of Keats’s 
fancy, it would have suffered the same fate and now be‘ given 
in the catalogue of all common things.’ 

We kept this thought to ourselves, because of the one who 
hadn’t been there before, but our dismal forebodings increased 
as we crossed the long bridge from Mestre, and on each side were 
confronted by hideous curved erections of grey galvanised iron, 
poles, wires, and globes, all rising starkly from the water, and 
supposed by us to have to do with submarines and so on, a 
foretaste of what we might expect on the other side. 

Slightly heartened, however, when we got in, by finding a 
porter without any trouble, we walked through the shabby station, 
and were brought up short, with the remembered strange abrupt- 
ness, by the long sea ripples of the Grand Canal at our feet—we 
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saw the dancing, bobbing gondolas crowding and chunking at the 
quay, and the church across the water with the high steps and 
the green copper dome—we heard again the hollow shouts and 
cries that filled the air like voices in an opera-house, and then I 
watched the old smile of utter content dawn on the face opposite 
mine and knew it was a reflection of my own. As for the one 
who hadn’t been before, she fell over a bag, not being used to 
getting into gondolas, or paying any attention to her feet what- 
ever, and merely asked as we picked her up and settled her: 
‘You don’t mean to say it’s real ?’ 

‘Yes, it’s real,’ we said. ‘Isn’t it absurd?’ And we 
laughed at it all, rather after the manner of lovers, who, meeting 
the beloved after long years, find her with all her dear and silly 
ways unchanged. 

For a long time nothing happened to break the happy 
dream. We did not know then, that the white front of the church 
with the green dome hid a shattered nave, where a bomb had 
crashed through its roof; one of the hundreds thrown by the 
Austrians on Venice, of which we heard little in England, 
because by some miraculous chance they fell, for the greater part, 
harmlessly into the water, a fact which does not lessen the crime 
of those who threw them, or dispose the Venetians to forget it. 
Neat inscriptions mark the spots on square, or callé, or build- 
ing, where a bomb did get home, and indignant citizens were 
always ready to point them out and receive our horrified 
sympathy. They spoke of the noise of bombardment in that 
city of echoes and reverberations, so terrific that old people had 
died of it, and of the poverty and privations of the four years 
of war, during which Venice was closed to the world. But we 
heard all this later, and to the outward view everything was un- 
changed, including our urbane landlord and friend of many years, 
who appeared at the water-gate of his new hotel to greet us. 
For the Black Hat, turned out of its old quarters by a bank, 
had joined forces with the ‘ Vapore’ in such a picturesque and 
rambling house near by, on a slightly bigger canal, with two 
bridges and a fascinating corner, that the most conservative 
could not repine. Our welcome was the same as of old, so was 
the cook (a not unimportant detail), and there was actually the 
dear old waiter who had known us in the happy days when we 
were ‘ these,’ still padding about like a small benevolent elephant. 
Surely time was running back for us, and next morning, 
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high up in the galleries of St. Mark’s, with the sun shining on 
the rough gold of the domes above us, and the wavering candle 
flames twinkling in the dim, rich gorgeousness beneath, I felt so 
happy that I nearly said aloud ‘I feel as if there had been no war.’ 

But one is not content long in Venice off the water, and in 
the afternoon we set out to find Francesco Cortesi; very gladly 
on my part, for I had been secretly a little impatient at even a 
morning’s delay, and just a shade disappointed that we had not 
come across him already on the Grand Canal, or at the Piazzetta 
steps—a little older and stouter, not quite so eager perhaps to 
take us on the lagoon, but how delighted to see us again, and 
how overflowing with simple, shrewd comments on all the un- 
believable things that had happened ! 

Somehow, though I had often wondered how he might be 
faring during the years of war, I had never imagined him in 
the fighting. For one thing it was so impossible to see him as 
a soldier, and I thought, vaguely and comfortably, that he was 
not young enough to be among the first called up, and that 
so important a gondolier might easily have been exempted. 
Surely Venice could have seen to that! 

We made our way first to the funny little water square by 
the Cavalletto. It had been one of Francesco’s stopping places, 
where everyone knew him, and we hoped to hear of him there, 
or find someone to take a message. There were a few gondoliers 
of the commoner sort standing about, rather rough young men 
with hard black eyes, and to them we said we were seeking 
Francesco Cortesi, a gondolier from the Traghetto San Benedetto, 
. who used often to be found by the Cavalletto. But they didn’t 
seem to know the name, and replied at first, without interest or 
understanding, that he was not there; then, in face of our in- 
sistence, they said he was dead in the war. ‘Si, si, Signore,’ 
they chorused cheerfully, ‘ é morto, é morto nella guerra.’ 

‘E morto, é morto,’ chimed in a very old rampino joining 
the group. ‘ Ecco, Signore,’ he went on thinking we didn’t under- 
stand, and he laid his two hands together and inclined his cheek 
on them, shutting his eyes, and the others all did the same, and 
said again, ‘é morto.’ 

‘We shall go straight to the Traghetto San Benedetto and 
find out,’ we exclaimed in angry incredulity, and as we went, 
we said that they hadn’t known the name in the least, and were 
just making things up, hoping we should hire one of them 
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instead, and they were the sort of people who made the travellers 
of old think of pirates and brigands. But after a while we didn’t 
say any more, though we still tried to feel incredulous. But— 
that old rampino and that strange pathetic gesture, old as 
mortality itself ! 

Was it the truth they were speaking? And was Venice 
never going to be the same again, not less lovely or adored, 
but no longer the fairy city where you cherished a secret faith 
that there pain and sorrow, and even death, came, if they came 
at all, in softened guise, and should we never again in Venice 
forget ‘the sense of tears in mortal things’ ? 

The way to the Traghetto San Benedetto was long and hard 
to find, but at last we came out to its little landing stage, where, 
being Sunday, there was no one about, and we had to wait until 
the ferry gondola was brought across by a lean, smiling gondolier. 

‘He is not here to-night,’ he answered courteously, ‘ but 
surely he will be here to-morrow.’ 

Was it going to be all right, after all? If only he had really 
understood! And we explained that we had known Francesco 
Cortesi for many years, that he was ‘ veramente un amico’ and 
used to bring his little son ‘il piccolo Mario’ out with us, and 
the gondoliers at the Cavalletto had told us he was dead. 

As we spoke, the man’s pleasant brown face changed utterly, 
the smile vanished, and after looking at us blankly for a moment, 
he lifted his arm and silently pointed behind us, to where a name 
was carved on a marble tablet let into the wall. It was a humble 
tablet, very unlike those we had seen so often on Venetian walls, 
with their golden laurel leaves and flowing tributes to the great 
men of Venice. But it was like them in one way, for it was in 
memory of a man who had died for Italy— 


FRANCESCO CORTESI, 


On the blood-stained soil of our Carso 
For the greater glory of Italy 
Fallen 4th August 1916 
Because of innate gentleness and goodness 
Dear to everyone 
His comrades of the Traghetto 
Wished these things to be recorded. 


Epita AGAR. 















THE BULL OF ALTAMIRA. 


THE cave paintings are the oldest and best, and one might 
add other superlatives. How old? Ten thousand years at least, 
perhaps twenty thousand. As to their place in prehistoric art 
I am no connoisseur, but I can quite believe that they are the 
work of the old masters. 

You will find the cave in a gorse and blackthorn country like 
the Sussex downs, the penultimate rolling line of hills from which 
one looks down on the last uplands that hide the Atlantic. At 
the foot of the hill lie splendid old-timbered farm-houses, not un- 
like the Basque farms farther north, only the roofs are more pointed, 
and the small town of Santanilla with its two convents girdled 
in walls of immense height and age. The guide and caretaker 
at Santanilla pointed to two dark trees on the crest of the hill. 
The cave was behind them, he told me. At this my heart fell. 
For the trees were eucalyptus, a strange exotic in Santander, 
imported within the last fifty years in a measure that has altered 
the landscape of the province. They stand out more in a distant 
view than the native poplar, oak, or elm, and profane the sanctuary. 
A copper beech, or even a monkey tree, would not be more out of 
place. 

However, with the eucalyptus behind me and my face to the 
cavemen’s burrow, I forgot the profanity. Primroses, cowslips, 
green hellebore, a dwarf crocus, anemone and squill made up the 
flora of the hillside,—all flowers that the reindeer might browse 
on, and which you might find on the edge of a moraine. The rock 
on each side of the narrow entrance to the cave was overgrown 
with hepatica, white and blue. Did the cavemen know these 
flowers ? I wondered. Did the bison crop them with the grass ? 
Did paleolithic woman wear them in her hair ? 

We had to bend double to enter the cave. The early hunters 
must have gone in on all-fours, for the entrance, small as it is, 
has been enlarged. Perhaps they had other dwellings, and only 
used the cave for a fortress or refuge. Or it may have been their 
winter quarters. Or the temple of some cult ? Of the Magdalenian 
Diana, perhaps ? The savants have built up a nice theory on that. 
But whatever the nature of the habitation, there is no evidence, 
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save the pictures, that it has ever been adapted to the needs of 
man. 
Once inside the cave we could stand up, but we stumbled 
along by the light of the guide’s lamp over a surface as uneven 
as a graveyard. There are no pictures in the antechamber; if 
there ever were any the air from outside must have effaced them 
thousands of years ago. The cave of the paintings, a low gallery 
branching off to the left, has been walled in, and the door is kept 
closed and locked to prevent the air from entering and weathering 
the pigments. Close by this door there is the spoor of some animal, 
probably a small bear, with a protecting wall built round it. The 
cave has been well preserved from vandals. There are no names 
or initials scratched on the walls, or other disfiguring marks, save 


- the black stains of candle smoke left on the ceiling by visitors 


immediately after the paintings were discovered. 

A small Spanish girl was the Cortez of Altamira, the daughter 
of an antiquary who had been poking about the cave for hours, 
searching the floor for bones with a candle and finding nothing. 
The child, who, one can imagine, was more bored than her father, 
was lying on her back longing for the heath and the flowers out- 
side, perhaps for company more entertaining than the antiquary’s, 
certainly for something more cheerful in the way of illumination 
than candlelight. The candle, however, in its fitful progress up 
and down the cave, lit up a patch of ceiling over her head, and she 
saw that it was covered with animals. Other children, no doubt, 
had gazed up at them thousands of years ago and lisped the palewo- 
lithic equivalent for “Toro! Toro!” which was what the little 
girl said. The antiquary probably hugged her when they got 
outside. It was as good as stumbling on the original manuscript 
of Homer with the blind poet’s signature scrawled all over it as 
large as life. 

But for a long time the savants would not listen to him. Altamira 
is a long way from anywhere, and they would not even come and 
look. “If there are pictures in this cave,” they argued, and 
they very much doubted it, “the crazy old fellow must have 
daubed them in himself.” However, they were soon tumbling 
over one another in emulous conviction. The little girl’s “ toro ” 
became as famous as La Gioconda, and it was even more enigmatic. 
No one now accused the antiquary of the “daub.” The cry was 
that ancient art had reached its apogee at Altamira. But how and 
when? There was nothing comparable to the “ toro ” in the caves 
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of Les Eyzies. The unknown painter has been bracketed with 
Rosa Bonheur and Mr. Alfred Munnings. Scientific experts can 
be as fanatical as sectarians. Some to this day solemnly declare 
that the art of Altamira transcends anything that has come down 
to us from Greece, Egypt, or Babylon. 

That, perhaps, is going a little too far. Yet Magdalenian 
draftsmanship is undoubtedly vivid and true. The faded vermilion 
bison is still a terrific beast after these ten—or fifty ?—thousand 
years. The other figures are not so good. Still there is a some- 
thing in them which one does not pick up at the schools. 

The ten thousand years’ legend was too much for the orthodox 
in Santanilla. ‘Ten thousand years!” the curé screamed at 
Don Juan de Fresnedos, the antiquary from Santander. “Ten 
thousand fiddlesticks! Six thousand years before the Creation ! 
Is Genesis then a lie?” After this dispute travellers who were 
drawn to the cave from a distance became associated with the 
enemies of religion. Santanilla was not in the least proud of its 
sudden renown. Thecuré warned his flock from the pulpit, weighing 
God’s word against Satan’s. It was an old device of Satan’s to 
infect the ungodly with pride in order to make them spread false- 
hoods contrary to the revealed truth. As for these paintings— 
he appealed to the most simple-minded among his congregation ; 
if they had existed before the time of Noah, did it not stand to 
reason that the Flood must have washed them out ? 

I gathered that the caretaker himself was a little uneasy about 
his job. No doubt he made a good thing out of it. But the 
silver would burn the linings of his pockets. Was he not a paid 
attendant at a pagan shrine? If I know anything of provincial 
Spain, the Church and clergy will benefit by this man’s savings 
to the prejudice of his family. Nevertheless, he was an intelligent 
man, and abundant in suggestion, retailed probably at second- 
hand from the infidel pilgrim. He pointed out the tracing of the 
figures where it had become faint, the dewlap, horn, and tail of 
the bison. The cavemen had used the natural bosses of the rock 
to help out the anatomical contours, but they had made no more 
attempt to adapt or modify them with the chisel than they had 
to assimilate the rough uneven floor of the cave to their bodies. 
The floor was more bossed and angular than the roof, and it was 
difficult to find a gfte where one could lie down with any comfort. 
This would point to a certain laissez-faire on the part of the Magda- 
lenians. Or, shall we say, a degree of simple living and high 
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thinking ? Even the beasts they drew had a better idea of preparing 
a lair. 

It was fascinating to lie outside on a sunny bank of crocuses 
and indulge conjecture. The human mammal will always bask 
when it can. The Magdalenian basked and no doubt moralised. 
The warmth, and the colour, and the buzz of insects soon persuaded 
me that the cave was no more than an occasional retreat. These 
hunters would not dwell in the dark for choice, like moles. One 
may be sure that they had other dwellings, made with hands, with 
cracks and peep-holes that let in the air and the sun. Naturally 
the cave only would survive. I was half persuaded that it was a 
shrine. A temple to the Divine Huntress? This was my instinct 
when I entered the gallery, though it was not my own theory. 
Professor Sollas, in his “‘ Ancient Hunters,” has suggested that the 
paintings, like the fetishes of modern primitive tribes, were con- 
nected with an esoteric cult, half magic, half religion. An arrow 
in the heart or flank of the image would have magic efficacy ; it 
would act as a prospective spell to induce straight shooting. Or 
the artist’s impulse may have been retrospective, a hunter’s 
boastful record, like the angler’s life-size brown-paper model of 
@ trout nailed to the wall over the smoking-room mantelpiece 
with the implicit subscription, “I, John Brown, outwitted and 
captured this fish.” 

It is more tempting, and perhaps more useful, to read esoteric 
meanings into primitive art than to dally with the message of the 
post-impressionists. One savant has a theory that, because 
the figures were always found in the dark recesses of the cave, 
they were intentionally hidden from the uninitiated. How the 
inquiring mind harks back to mysteries, Eleusinian, Rosicrucian, 
any ramification, ancient or modern, of the Golden Bough. 
Professor Sollas has pointed out with admirable common-sense 
that the absence of pictures near the entrance is probably due to 
weathering. Art itself, he suggests, may have originated in the 
accidental resemblance between certain natural objects and animal 
forms and the endeavour to strengthen this resemblance. If the 
stone has to begin with some likeness to the form of the beast — 
that is painted on it, so much the better. It will possess more 
magic when virtue is conferred on it. 

I cannot believe that the early hunters were ssthetes. I 
noticed one reindeer, and I think a horse, in the gallery. All the 
other figures were bison and boar. Man was absent. This would 
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support the cult theory, that Altamira was a hunters’ shrine. 
If the artist had been a mere wsthete, practising his hand on curves 
and lines, he would not have neglected the human form. If he 
had loved, he would have perpetuated his mistress. If he had 
hated, he would have pilloried his victim in caricature. If art 
for art’s sake were his object, he had the whole tribe to pick from. 
They were inside, whereas the beasts were outside. The opening 
would not admit them; one may be sure the cavemen took care 
of that. For the beasts, then, the artist had no models. They 
were drawn from memory. And with what wonderful faithful- 
ness! Standing, walking, rampant, charging. And the artist 
worked in a cramped position by artificial light. In places he 
would have to lie on his back to paint the ceiling. There is a 
solitary hand-print on the wall, of the same dull vermilion as the 
bison, probably the print of the artist’s hand. In his effort to 
raise himself he would have pressed his hand against the wall 
with the pigment still wet on it. 

There is no evidence of graving in the pictures. The outlines 
seem to have been painted in with a brush. And there is no attempt 
at grouping or composition. Each figure is isolated, though 
collectively they cover the whole roof. The guide pointed out 
some confused scratchings on the wall. Whether there had been 
any intention of design in them, one could not say. The lines 
might have been graved by children with a sharp stone. The 
pundit, of course, discovers significance in them. They belong to 
an earlier period, he will tell you, and he will ask you to mark the 
development of the line, the gradual mastery of technique. One 
does not learn to draw like that in a day! And he will compute 
the distance of time that separated the crude from the finished 
design, as if the small expanse of roof were a gallery exhibiting 
the different periods of paleolithic art. 

It is an attractive theory to play with ; yet somehow I can- 
not think of the early hunter as a serious, or even a conscious, 
art student. The whole of the Altamira gallery might well be the 
work of a week or so of winter evenings, a passing hobby to while 
away the time when primitive man in the intervals between hunting 
and being hunted became sufficiently evolved to be bored. One of 
them happened to bea genius. But did he, or the others, know it ? 
I think it is very doubtful. My own theory is that this artist 
was an indifferent shot—a common failing with artists, and earned 
toleration by decorating the cave. The others would watch and 
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amile. “ Look what Gru has done!” one of them would say. 
And Gru’s uncles and cousins and brothers would try their hand, 
a little unevenly. Hence the gradual mastery of the line. And 
Gru’s wife would say that she did not know anything about pictures, 
but she knew which she liked best, though she could not tell you 
why. And when Gru was not looking the children would put in 
their daubs, and be cuffed very likely for their pains. 

After a week or so of this diversion the roof would be entirely 
covered. Would the Magdalenian then apply the torchon—a 
wisp of bison’s tail—and begin all over again? A new exhibition ? 
Or would he turn to some other pastime? Life must have been 
too long in the cave and art too short. Man, it must be remembered, 
differs from other species of mammals, mainly in his capacity of 
being bored. And ennui is the mother of invention; the two 
have always progressed in parallel lines. That is to say, man 
was slower at invention when there was most to invent. That 
the caveman should take to pictures must at one time have been 
almost as unpredictable as that the squirrel or reindeer should 
change its ways; as if a young brood of swifts were to invent a 
new diversion of picking insects from the bark of a tree as they 
flew by instead of catching them in the air. 


But, perhaps, like the savant, I am carrying conjecture too far. 


EpmuND CANDLER. 





THE CLIFF OF THE PUNGO NARI. 


THE sunbaked earthen floor of the tiny court-yard had been swept 
till it was speckless. The morning sun, blazing full down upon it, 
raked it pitilessly and found no flaw. Muru Mandalini had per- 
formed her daily task with all the precision a Santal maiden should. 

The high mud walls that flanked the court-yard on three sides 
had a coping of coarse red convex tiles, both mud walls and 
tiles as neat as hands could make them. The low one-storied hut 
that completed the square was roofed with the same red tiles and 
wore the same new-swept look. The deep veranda of the hut, 
raised a step above the court-yard, was empty save for the great 
earthen water-jar at one end and the rough charpoy with its neatly 
folded coarse brown blanket at the other. Between them the door 
that led into the one living room of the hut was open, revealing out 
of the darkness within a dazzling patch of burnished gold, the one 
brilliant note of colour in the dull drab setting. A row of great 
brass plates upright against the wall and a group of brass uten- 
sils on the floor beside them, the sun caught their smooth polished 
surfaces and lit them up like mirrors. 

Over all the court-yard and beyond there brooded a great silence. 
Santal land is the land of silences. Nature seems to have with- 
drawn within herself in this secluded strip of land, the Damin-i-Koh, 
where even British rule, that is so little a respecter of persons, has 
drawn back, hesitating to enforce its one law for all, and still 
leaving it a Non-Regulation province of the Empire. There is an 
awesome stillness in the Santal forests. In whole great tracts bird 
life is extinct. The Santal is so fierce a shikari that he has exter- 
minated with his bow and arrow everything that moves on foot or 
flies with wings. 

Suddenly on to the stillness that brooded over the little court- 
yard there floated from far off down the village street the thin faint 
notes of a reed pipe. Soft and pleading, with just the touch of 
melancholy that is never far below the surface in Santal land, it 
stole upon the still air with its strangely thrilling appeal. Then 
abruptly and mysteriously as it had begun, it ceased. For a moment 
there was silence again. Then as if in answer there came from 
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within the inner room beyond the veranda the slow monotonous 
crooning of a Santal song. 


‘“*T said in my heart 
As I sang at dawn 
It will be a rich man’s son. 
Yet, lo, he was naught 
But a peasant lad 
Who came when work was done.” 


Muru Mandalini sang the old Santal folk-song, as, seated within 
the shadow of the doorway, she briskly polished the great water- 
pot that was her mother’s chief pride. It already shone till it 
reflected the laughing eyes of Sital Mandalini’s daughter, but to 
make brightness yet more bright was a daily duty that Muru Man- 
dalini would no more have thought of neglecting than of omitting 
to adorn her comely person with all the arts and graces a Santal 
maiden may. 

She laughed softly when the song was finished. Not only the 
peasant lad, but the rich man’s son as well, had laid their homage 
at her feet. She would assuredly meet them both before the day’s 
work was done, and they would both press their suits upon her 
urgently as young men should. They were fine upstanding men 
of the flower of Santal youth, and one was the Headman’s son. 
Muru Mandalini laughed again. The world was very fair. 

None disputed that she was the most beautiful girl in all the 
village. Even the other maidens, truest compliment of all, hailed 
her queen. She was but just at the dawn of womanhood, a dawn 
that comes earlier in the East than in the West. Tall and slim, her 
supple limbs showed off the full grace of their carriage beneath the 
cunningly draped sari. It was only one long white cloth with a 
ted border, wound skilfully round the waist, one end hanging loose 
and thrown gracefully over the head or across the shoulder, but no 
costume donned with a true eye to effect could have been more 
becoming. As she picked up the water-pot, polished beyond all 
reproach, and poising it gracefully on her head moved out into the _ 
veranda, across the court-yard and down the village road towards 
the tank, she made a perfect picture of the symmetry and grace of 
motion. 

Many an admiring glance was cast upon her as she passed. Her 
wonderful dark eyes, that seemed to flash from nut brown to coal 
black, peeped out coquettishly beneath the sari that she had drawn 
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above her head. She was fully conscious of the admiration she 
aroused. All up the village street she was wondering if Bharat 
Manjhi, the Headman’s son, would be at the door of his father’s fine, 
large house at the farthest end. It was the most comfortable and 
desirable home she had ever seen. She looked at it with a quick 
smile of contentment as she passed. Well-thatched, its large 
court-yard walled in solidly against curious eyes, it gave full 
promise of the spaciousness and comfort that she knew well lay 
within. With scarce a movement of her graceful head she glanced 
in at the open doorway as she passed; but the compound was 
empty of life. Doubtless the headman and his son had gone off 
to the fields, or, perchance, she would find them performing their 
ablutions or drawing water at the tank. 

Turning swiftly to the left she moved on down the rough track 
towards the water’s edge. It was a huge tank, almost a jheel, 
well fed from a multitude of streamlets from the hills beyond. To 
one side weeds and rushes hid its edges, gorgeous pink-and-white 
water-lilies blossoming in profusion all along the farthest bank. On 
the side nearer to the village it was deeper. Here was the ghat, the 
general bathing-place with its broad stone steps, and, beyond, the 
huge flat stones where the village washermen beat out their clothes 
to a dazzling whiteness. Farther on another flight of steps led 
down to clearer water whence half a dozen women were drawing 
water in earthen gharas and great brass pots. 

Coming up from the bathing ghat Muru Mandalini recognised, 
while still a great way off, the splendid figure of Dhurmu Murmu, 
the peasant lad of her song. He was a magnificent specimen of his 
race, his strong, well-built limbs perfectly rounded, his stride easy 
and lissom, his head held high. He swung along with all the ease 
of an athlete, every limb in play, every muscle hard and sinewy. 
He was as graceful in his manly way as she in her slimmer, softer 
suppleness. His only garment, a loin-cloth tightly tied about his 
waist, gave all his limbs free play. His head, set gracefully on his 
fine strong neck, was uncovered, and his long black hair, made 
shining and glossy with much oil, was twisted in a knot and pinned 
with a rough twig behind. His skin, deep brown, was smooth and 
soft, hairless and comely as a woman’s, yet full of strength and 
manliness. In his hand he swung a short curved sickle. In the 
tight-drawn loin-cloth about his waist was stuck the reed pipe that 
but a while before, all unknown to him, had drawn forth the song 
from Muru Mandalini. 
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He smiled as he saw her, his splendid rows of milk-white teeth 
flashing in the sunlight against the darkness of his skin. She 
looked at him approvingly out of her deep brown eyes. His face 
was his only fortune, she thought with regret. What more could a 
girl want, even the acknowledged beauty of a whole countryside, 
than so fine upstanding a youth as this for a mate? Pity indeed 
that he should chance to be that rare thing among the Santals, a 
landless man, merely a day labourer working for his hire. Yet he 
was very good to look upon, and her eyes smiled up at him. Her 
sari drawn up over her head almost hid her face. 

‘Thy eyes are like twin stars in the tail of the Bear,’ he said 
laughingly as he drew near. ‘ Why veil them in a mist ?’ 

She drew the sari closer across her face, but the eyes still flashed 
out merrily. 

‘What do the stars care who look upon them ?’ she laughed 
back at him. ‘Do they twinkle the brighter because a peasant lad 
passes by ?’ 

‘Thy words are as ready as a mina’s,’ he said admiringly, noting 
the graceful curves of her figure, the perfect poise of her head as 
she skilfully balanced the great brass water-pot upon it. ‘Thou 
wilt make a talkative wife I trow, a fit match for the mother-in-law.” 

She threw back her sari at that and took the brass pot from her 
head, tucking it under her arm. The sari fell back and left her 
shoulder bare. The sun shone on the rich brown flesh, firm yet 
soft moulded. The boy was dazzled by her beauty. She tossed 
her head again and moved on. 

‘ The Headman’s wife is dead,’ she cast at him over her shoulder 
with a mocking laugh. ‘It is well for the young wife to enter a 
house where no mother-in-law rules.’ 

With one swift glance to see how he took this parting shot she 
tripped lightly on her way. Dhurmu stood for a moment looking 
after her, the smile arrested on his lips. Then, with something of 
the sunlight gone from his face, he too turned and swung off towards 
his labour in the fields. It is not well to be reminded of a rival, and 
Bharat Manjhi, the Headman’s son, was no rival to be despised. 
Would he not reign in his father’s stead, the Ijardar of all the village, 
the holder of more bighas of land than any other for miles around ? 
And he, Dhurmu Murmu, had nothing, not even a foot of land. 
His father had fallen on evil days and, mortgaging his few fields to 
the Mahajan, he had finally lost them all and died a broken man. 
Dhurmu was the eldest of his five children. How could he hope to 
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save enough to buy land with four hungry young mouths depen- 
dent on him and his daily wage but eight annas? His mother and 
the elder of the children, it is true, earned something at the busy 
seasons of transplanting and of harvesting, but what was that to 
last against all the idle months of the long hot weather when there 
was nothing to be earned? How could he hope to outbid the 
Headman’s son for Muru Mandalini’s favour? What had he to 
offer in comparison with him? He could hardly afford to pay the 
pan, the bride price, that her parents would demand, and that 
would assuredly be high, for Muru Mandalini’s suitors were many 
and her parents might pick and choose at will. Dhurmu Murmu 
went on his way crestfallen and cursing his luck, his happy-go- 
lucky buoyant spirits for the moment in eclipse. 

Muru Mandalini joined the group of women who leisurely filled 
their water-pots and gharas at the edge of the tank. They had seen 
her encounter on the road and met her with jokes and teasing 
laughter. All knew that Dhurmu Murmu would give his right 
hand for a smile from Muru Mandalini. 

‘ What said he to thee, Brightness of Dawn ?’ laughed one. 

‘Tell us what says a lover to a maid?’ asked another 
banteringly. 

‘ Did he speak of the coming marriage season ? ’ queried a third. 

‘ Or perchance it was of his rival, the Headman’s son, that he 
spoke,’ suggested a fourth, whose beauty ranked next to Muru 
Mandalini’s and who was jealous of the fact that she was over- 
looked by two such handsome swains. 

Muru Mandalini set down the brass water-pot, laughing end gay, 
well pleased at the little stir her arrival had caused. Merrily she 
answered chaff with chaff. Her wit was as spontaneous as the 
brilliant flashes from her sparkling eyes. Her temper stood the 
good-humoured bantering, schooled by long custom. Her com- 
panions did not spare her, and their jests would have shocked 
any but a Santal maiden. But Muru Mandalini was a match for 
them all. 

Having filled their water-pots, the women, Muru Mandalini at 
their head, filed slowly up from the tank, one behind the other in 
one long line, walking so from long habit of many generations, 
dating back to the days when no path through the jungle that 
covered the land was wide enough for two to walk abreast. Nothing 
ever changes in Santal land. Dead and gone ancestors had walked 
in single file of necessity because the paths were narrow. To-day 
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their descendants of many generations still walk so even though 
the roads are wide and smooth. If you ask the women why they 
walk single file along the open road they will only laugh, not 
knowing, and wondering why the stranger is interested in such odd 
things. So with all the acts of life, the Santal unthinkingly per- 
forms them, guided by an instinct inherited through many genera- 
tions which have never deviated by a hair’s-breadth from custom 
and tradition. 

At the door of his father’s home stood Bharat Manjhi as they 
passed. He was every whit as fine a lad as Dhurmu Murmu, the 
peasant’s son. Muru Mandalini noted this by no means for the 
first time as she drew near. Richer than any other in the village, 
there was little to distinguish him as such in appearance. Who 
can afford it in Santal land decks his wife and children in ornaments 
of beads and silver and bell metal, but a single garment, a dhoti, 
long worn and seldom washed, is good enough for himself, whether 
he be headman or landless labourer. The rich man’s son is not to 
be discerned from his poorest neighbour in outward appearances, 
save at a festival when he condescends to make display. Bharat 
Manjhi and Dhurmu Murmu, though they represented the highest 
and lowest grades in Phulpahari, might have been of equal standing 
outwardly so far as the eye could tell. In that at least the rivals stood 
level. Bharat Manjhi had no adventitious aid from fine clothes. 

But he had no need of aid to manly beauty. His athletic frame 
showed to perfection, his strip of clothing, scantier if possible than 
Dhurmu Murmu’s, giving every limb full play. None in all the 
countryside could beat him in running, in shooting with a bow, 
or in tirelessness in the chase. He could wrestle with and throw 
every rival he had met of his age and standing. He had all things 
that Santal youth could desire, and, in addition, he was the Head- 
man’s son. All the fields that lay round this end of the village 
would be his, a hundred bighas, the lowest lying and richest of all, 
cut up into tiny plots whereon the corn was even now ripening into 
the ear and promising a sixteen-anna harvest. 

All these things flashed through Muru Mandalini’s mind as she 
drew near the Headman’s house and saw his son leaning in the door- 
way, winding thread wherewith to make his fishing nets. Though 
there was little to choose between the rivals outwardly, this one 
had such overwhelming advantages. If she married him she need 
never have a care for the future. All would be provided. With 
all those fields and all that stock of grain, the severest famine would 
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matter little, or at least would touch them last of all among their 
neighbours. Whereas if she married Dhurmu Murmu she must 
help him in daily tasks as a labourer working for his hire. Would 
any maiden hesitate ? Muru Mandalini smiled in answer to Bharat 
Manjhi’s greeting and threw him a word, jest for jest, but she would 
doubtless see him later on that day and the water-pot on her head, 
full to the brim, was heavy. She moved on gracefully up the street, 
the long file gradually dispersing as each reached her door until 
Muru Mandalini alone was left. 

A quick step came down the road behind her. She was but 
ten paces from her own door. The footsteps quickened. Slowly 
she turned to see who came so fast, yet knowing full well who it 
was. Bharat Manjhi laughed as he came up to her. 

‘Dost thou love carrying water from the well?’ he asked. 
Slowly and gracefully she lowered the vessel and placed it on the 
ground at her feet, just outside the doorway of her home. 

‘ Who talks of likes and dislikes when poverty is at the door ?’ 
she answered lightly. ‘ We are not all Headmen’s sons.’ 

He was looking straight into her face, but she refused to meet 
his eyes. She was gazing up the village street with a smile that 
Bharat Manjhi failed to understand. It urged him on as it was 
meant to do. 

‘But some may be wives of Headmen’s sons,’ he said quietly. 

The colour spread over her face and her eyes danced, but still 
they refused to meet his. She was looking at a tiny child lying full 
length in the roadway fashioning castles out of the dust. But for 
him the village street was deserted. The sun was mounting up 
in the heavens. Every man, woman, and child had gone to labour 
in the fields. 

‘ Maybe,’ said Muru Mandalini at last indifferently, in answer 
to Bharat Manjhi’s last words. 

Bharat Manjhi was piqued. Not another girl in the village but 
would have given him more encouragement. 

‘Durga Shamu would give her eyes to become the wife of the 
Headman’s son,’ he said, thinking to make her jealous. 

‘ Maybe,’ she said again, and still she never looked at him. 

The child in the road had suddenly with a sweep of his tiny arms 
demolished his splendid castles in the dust. She watched him with 
well-feigned interest, apparently regardless of the man by her side. 
But, coquette to the core, she was yet conscious of his every move- 
ment, of every fleeting look that crossed his face. She read him 
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through and through. All the girls of the village were at the feet 
of the Headman’s son. He was not so sure of her. Her simulated 
indifference irked his vanity. She saw the hold she had over 
him increasing day by day. He had already spoken of marriage 
festivals. They would be celebrated as none before had ever been 
in the village. For a whole week they would be prolonged with 
dancing, drinking, and merry-making. Within a short time his 
father would send to her father to arrange the necessary prelimi- 
naries of the marriage, to fix the bride price and appoint the day. 

Sital Mandalini, glancing out from the inner room, impatient at 
her daughter’s long delay, saw her standing with Bharat Manjhi. 
She drew back hastily. Delay mattered little if she was making 
such good use of her time. She sat down again, gathering up the 
rice that she had ground between the stones. The loan from Bharat 
Manjhi’s father weighed upon her mind. It was a year since it had 
been taken to celebrate the marriage of her eldest daughter, and 
already, doubtless, the interest was mounting up. With their tiny 
plot of cultivation there was little hope of paying it off. They 
were already in Bharat Manjhi’s hands. A marriage between 
the families would settle all. He would not see the old couple 
dispossessed in their declining years. 

Busy with her thoughts Sital Mandalini occupied herself with 
household duties till her daughter came within. She did not long 
delay. Then, together, having left all ready to prepare the midday 
meal when they returned, they started for the fields. The sun 
was already well up in the heavens, thanks to Muru’s gossiping, 
and they were wellnigh the last to enter on their labour. It was 
the tiniest of fields on which they started. Meghu Mandal was 
already at work, and silently they joined him. It was a busy scene. 
The whole land lay in ridges between the hills, rising from the 
hollows in the centre, tier on tier, like a giant’s staircase up the slopes. 
In almost every field on the higher slopes busy groups of toilers 
were at work, cutting the rich ripe paddy with their short curved 
sickles, binding and stacking it neatly as they passed on. Only 
in the hollows where the rain lay longest was the rice still green. 
Even in the field where Muru Mandalini worked, half-way between 
the hollow and the hills, the mud and slush, varied with pools of 
water, was ankle deep. But the workers made light of the discom- 
fort of the reaping, glad only that the season had been favourable 
and that there was so much good grain to store against the days 
that lay before another harvest. 
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In the next field, separated only by the narrowest of ails, worked 
Dhurmu Murmu. He was toiling not for his own land with the joy 
of possession, not with all the passion of a Santal for his land 
burning in his breast and making him forget discomfort and fatigue, 
but as a hired man, labouring here to-day and there to-morrow with 
none of that vital interest in the soil that only ownership can give. 
Small wonder that he worked half-heartedly. Small wonder if 
many a time his sickle lay in rest and his glance stole to the grace- 
ful figure bending low over the waving corn in the adjoining field. 
They were approaching one another as the paddy fell before their 
sickles. At the edge of the field by the ail they would meet. Muru 
Mandalini saw and knew, but she gave no sign. 

Slowly they worked, drawing nearer, until at last they stood 
side by side with only the narrow ail between them. Muru Man- 
dalini kept her eyes lowered on the work of her hands as if it 
absorbed all her interest and as if unconscious of his near presence. 
Dhurmu, stopping at last, spoke. : 

‘ It is ill working on another man’s land,’ he said. ‘ It is better 
for the landless man that he go to the mines or the tea gardens 
where labour is well paid.’ 

He looked at her, hoping that he might read regret at his going 
in her face. But Murmu only bent lower over her work. Never 
was more industrious maiden. 

‘It is doubtless better,’ she murmured. 

‘For who would marry a landless lad ?’ he asked, desperate at 
her indifference. 

‘ Ah, who ?’ she said, and looked up at him and laughed. 

‘I go at the close of the harvest,’ he said bitterly. 

‘ Doubtless thou wilt return a rich man,’ she murmured. 

‘Tis for thy sake I go,’ he said, looking at her wistfully. 

She looked up at him and laughed again suddenly, a delight- | 
fully rippling laugh that thrilled through every vein in Dhurmu’s _ 

ody. 

‘ Then for my sake thou wilt come back,’ she said. 

Dhurmu bent forward eagerly, leaning across the ail. His face, 
aglow with hope and delight, looked into the merry laughing face 
of Muru Mandalini. 

‘I will,’ he said eagerly, ‘ but thou, wilt thou await my return?’ | 

Muru Mandalini cast down her eyes. She was busy binding up | 
the corn again, discreet as a Santal maiden should be. She hung 
back when it came to a promise. Besides, was she at all sure that 
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she had any intention of waiting? Life was much too delightful 
at the moment to face the ugly necessity of making a definite 
decision for the future. 

Sital Mandalini’s sharp voice calling from the other end of 
the field saved her from replying. Straightening herself from her 
labour as she came to the edge of the field, she had seen and was 
quick to interfere. The youth was a handsome youth and the girl 
was young and doubtless foolish. It was well to take no risks. 
What use in her eyes was a peasant lad with no money wherewith 
to pay even a substantial pan ? She called sharply to her daughter. 

Muru Mandalini hastily bent down and continued her reaping. 
Her mother’s tongue was sharp and her hand was heavy. She had 
no. wish to meet its force on her return. 

Dhurmu Murmu saw that he was dismissed. Yet he would 
seize what chance he might. 

‘But an hour after sunset the moon will rise to-night,’ he said 
quickly. 

She bent lower over the waving corn. 

‘ The Cliff of the Pungo Nari is a fair spot in the moonlight,’ he 
spoke eagerly. She made no sign. Sital Mandalini, weary of his 
persistence, was coming towards them across the field. 

‘Thou wilt meet me there ? ’ he whispered. 

She looked at him with a curious half frightened smile and 
nodded as she pulled the cloth over her head, then stooped again 
to her work in earnest as her mother’s footsteps approached. 
Dhurmu, reading consent in her eyes, swung round well pleased 
and strolled away. Muru Mandalini scarce heard her mother’s 
angry reproaches. Her brain was in a turmoil of excitement. 
What had she done? To what had she committed herself? and 
with the poor man’s son ! 


Night was falling. The swift, brief hour of union, hastening 
twilight into dark, had passed, leaving the world in shadow. The 
stars, brilliant in the cold clearness of an Eastern autumn night, 
looked down upon the Santal village, that seemed suddenly to have 
fallen asleep. Away over the hills rose like a halo the first white 
brilliance of the rising moon. 

The Cliff of the Pungo Nari stood towering in the shadow, a 
huge black mass against the starry night, her glorious mantle of 
white blossom hidden till the whiter moon should reveal the fullness 
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of its beauty. The world lay hushed as if expectant. Not a leaf 
stirred. Slowly the moon rose shining full upon the frowning mass 
of rock to which the trailing Pungo Nari, the bridal creeper, clung 
lovingly as if to hide its rugged front. High up, wellnigh to its 
very summit, the long trailers crept, a mass of tiny snow-white 
blossom clothing the face of the cliff in a mantle of white like snow. 

At the foot a space lay bare, framed in a circle of sal and tama- 
rind and peepul. On the short green stubble a barking deer and 
his mate browsed peacefully. Here night had already fallen and 
the forest was theirs. Man’s reign had ended with the day. Yet 
suddenly, heads poised as if they scented danger, they stood a 
moment, then swiftly and noiselessly turned and fled beneath the 
shadow of the trees. 

Breathless with running, yet treading cautiously now that her 
goal was reached, Muru Mandalini drew near the trysting-place. 
With feet as light and mien as timid as the deer who had fled at her 
approach, she emerged from the shadow and stood in the open, 
panting and half afraid. Then seeing that she was alone, she smiled 
@ swift coquettish smile that swept across her face like a flashing 
ray of moonlight on the sombre cliff behind. All was well. The 
comedy was in train. 

They were doubtless coming, the peasant lad and the rich man’s 
son. With both in the madness of her mood she had made the 
Cliff of the Pungo Nari a trysting-place. Laughing softly to her- 
self, she began to climb the steep cliff-side. A short way up was an 
overhanging ledge of rock, where hidden by the trailing creeper of 
Pungo Nari, she could watch unseen the comedy. Nimbly she made 
her way from ledge to ledge, using branch and creeper to aid her 
progress, advancing with the agility and suppleness of some wild 
cat. Ensconced among the creeper she looked down. It was early 
yet. The moon, gliding slowly above the hills, still held half its 
brilliance in reserve. Muru Mandalini drew the sari closer above 
her head and waited. The night air was crisp and chill but she 
paid little heed, straining eyes and ears below. Who would come 
first ? Surely that would be an omen. He who came first would 
be her fate. She laughed softly. The excitement of expectancy 
held her in thrall, she scarce knew or stopped to ask herself what 
she desired, carried away by the thrill of the moment. The rich 
man’s son or the peasant lad? She laughed again, leaving the 
answer to fate. 

Suddenly she bent forward, almost overbalancing on the 
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narrow ledge of rock. From far off came the sound of the rustle of 
fallen leaves and the rhythm of hurrying feet. Her breath came 
quick. The hand that held the sari, clutched about her neck, 
trembled. The beating of her heart seemed suddenly to fill the 
world with tumult. He was coming, and she knew not who he was. 
The firm steps grew nearer, more distinct. They came to the edge 
of the forest, then halted suddenly. Muru Mandalini, tense with 
excitement, almost screamed aloud at the unexpected check. It 
seemed as if the beating of her heart must be heard below. She 
waited breathless. Quietly a figure strode out into the open, full 
into the light of the rising moon. Mvru drew back with an odd 
little laugh. It was Dhurmu Murmu, the peasant lad. 

He stood close under the rock, so close that Muru Madalini must 
needs lean far out to see him. For a moment he listened, then 
hearing no sound he drew from his waist-cloth a short reed pipe and 
began softly to play. The clear notes, with their wild mysterious 
refrain, stirred strange thoughts in the heart of the girl crouching 
on the ledge of rock above. So softly he played it seemed to her 
that he played to her alone in all the great wide world of space. 
The weird melancholy pathos of the music, so strangely heard, 
made quick appeal to the troubled spirit of unrest that dwells deep 
in every Santal heart. A great longing leapt up within her. Like 
the lifting of the mist, the veil of coquetry and vanity that she had 
drawn about herself faded and she saw beneath. For one brief 
moment she looked into her own heart and knew. Swiftly the 
vision vanished. The music below had ceased. For one brief 
moment a deathlike silence held. And then at last she heard. In 
the centre of the open space Dhurmu Murmu stood listening to the 
far-off sound of coming feet. 

In pure lightness and joy of heart as he drew near Bharat Manjhi 
began to sing. It was a song that the Santal swain sings in the first 
flush of his courting. It fell now with strange effect on the ear of 
the waiting man and the hidden maid who heard it. Even from 
above Muru Mandalini could see the look of surprise and anger that 
flashed on Dhurmu’sface. For a moment the old coquetry returned. 
She smiled. What would that look be when Bharat Manjhi 
appeared ? She laughed softly and settled herself more securely 
on the ledge of rock. It would be worth seeing, this meeting of the 
two men she held in the hollow of her hand. 

There was no halting of Bharat Manjhi’s steps on the edge of 
the forest. Dhurmu Murmu, tense and rigid, had listened breath- 
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of its beauty. The world lay hushed as if expectant. Not a leaf 
stirred. Slowly the moon rose shining full upon the frowning mass 
of rock to which the trailing Pungo Nari, the bridal creeper, clung 
lovingly as if to hide its rugged front. High up, wellnigh to its 
very summit, the long trailers crept, a mass of tiny snow-white 
blossom clothing the face of the cliff in a mantle of white like snow. 

At the foot a space lay bare, framed in a circle of sal and tama- 
rind and peepul. On the short green stubble a barking deer and 
his mate browsed peacefully. Here night had already fallen and 
the forest was theirs. Man’s reign had ended with the day. Yet 
suddenly, heads poised as if they scented danger, they stood a 
moment, then swiftly and noiselessly turned and fled beneath the 
shadow of the trees. 

Breathless with running, yet treading cautiously now that her 
goal was reached, Muru Mandalini drew near the trysting-place. 
With feet as light and mien as timid as the deer who had fled at her 
approach, she emerged from the shadow and stood in the open, 
panting and half afraid. Then seeing that she was alone, she smiled 
a swift coquettish smile that swept across her face like a flashing ~ 
ray of moonlight on the sombre cliff behind. All was well. The 
comedy was in train. 

They were doubtless coming, the peasant lad and the rich man’s 
son. With both in the madness of her mood she had made the 
Cliff of the Pungo Nari a trysting-place. Laughing softly to her- 
self, she began to climb the steep cliff-side. A short way up was an 
overhanging ledge of rock, where hidden by the trailing creeper of 
Pungo Nari, she could watch unseen the comedy. Nimblyshemade ~ 
her way from ledge to ledge, using branch and creeper to aid her 
progress, advancing with the agility and suppleness of some wild 
cat. Ensconced among the creeper she looked down. It was early 
yet. The moon, gliding slowly above the hills, still held half its 
brilliance in reserve. Muru Mandalini drew the sari closer above 
her head and waited. The night air was crisp and chill but she 
paid little heed, straining eyes and ears below. Who would come 
first ? Surely that would be an omen. He who came first would 
be her fate. She laughed softly. The excitement of expectancy 
held her in thrall, she scarce knew or stopped to ask herself what 
she desired, carried away by the thrill of the moment. The rich 
man’s son or the peasant lad? She laughed again, leaving the 
answer to fate. 

Suddenly she bent forward, almost overbalancing on the 
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narrow ledge of rock. From far off came the sound of the rustle of 
fallen leaves and the rhythm of hurrying feet. Her breath came 
quick. The hand that held the sari, clutched about her neck, 
trembled. The beating of her heart seemed suddenly to fill the 
world with tumult. He was coming, and she knew not who he was. 
The firm steps grew nearer, more distinct. They came to the edge 
of the forest, then halted suddenly. Muru Mandalini, tense with 
excitement, almost screamed aloud at the unexpected check. It 
seemed as if the beating of her heart must be heard below. She 
waited breathless. Quietly a figure strode out into the open, full 
into the light of the rising moon. Mvuru drew back with an odd 
little laugh. It was Dhurmu Murmu, the peasant lad. 

- He stood close under the rock, so close that Muru Madalini must 
needs lean far out to see him. For a moment he listened, then 
hearing no sound he drew from his waist-cloth a short reed pipe and 
began softly to play. The clear notes, with their wild mysterious 
refrain, stirred strange thoughts in the heart of the girl crouching 
on the ledge of rock above. So softly he played it seemed to her 
that he played to her alone in all the great wide world of space. 
The weird melancholy pathos of the music, so strangely heard, 
made quick appeal to the troubled spirit of unrest that dwells deep 
in every Santal heart. A great longing leapt up within her. Like 
the lifting of the mist, the veil of coquetry and vanity that she had 
drawn about herself faded and she saw beneath. For one brief 
moment she looked into her own heart and knew. Swiftly the 
vision vanished. The music below had ceased. For one brief 
moment a deathlike silence held. And then at last she heard. In 
the centre of the open space Dhurmu Murmu stood listening to the | 
far-off sound of coming feet. 

In pure lightness and joy of heart as he drew near Bharat Manjhi 
began to sing. It was a song that the Santal swain sings in the first 
flush of his courting. It fell now with strange effect on the ear of 
the waiting man and the hidden maid who heard it. Even from 
above Muru Mandalini could see the look of surprise and anger that 
flashed on Dhurmu’sface. For a moment the old coquetry returned. | 
She smiled. What would that look be when Bharat Manjhi 
appeared ? She laughed softly and settled herself more securely 
on the ledge of rock. It would be worth seeing, this meeting of the 
two men she held in the hollow of her hand. 

There was no halting of Bharat Manjhi’s steps on the edge of 
the forest. Dhurmu Murmu, tense and rigid, had listened breath- 
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lessly, leaning forward, straining his eyes to see who the newcomer 
might be. He had not drawn back into the shadow. Right in 
the centre of the clearing he stood defiant. This night was his. 
Who was it dared to intrude ? 

Singing blithely, Bharat Manjhi swung straight out into the 
open. The two men stood suddenly face to face, and the song died 
on his lips. Muru Mandalini in her eyrie overhead for the first 
time knew fear. A vague presentiment, that in her thoughtlessness 
she had let loose forces she could not control, swept over her. 
Never before had she seen that look on Dhurmu Murmu’s face. 
She gazed down at him spellbound. 

At the first flash of recognition each had divined. Muru Man- 
dalini had fooled them both. And in that same moment of recog- 
nition the long hidden and unacknowledged jealousy, each for the 
other, leaped into flame. It was fiercer in the heart of Dhurmu 
Murmu. Always he had known it was there, the underlying 
bitterness against the man to whom the Gods had given so much 
that they had withheld from him. Would he not too have been 
the champion of the village and all the pergunnahs at running, in 
shooting with the bow, and in the chase, but for Bharat Manjhi, 
whose prowess in them all he could never quite attain? Good 
sportsmanship had kept back envy and bitterness till now, even 
when Muru Mandalini had become the goal. But at last, let loose 
in a sudden torrent, they overwhelmed him. He had come to the 
trysting-place aglow with the thought that he had won. Had she 
not promised that she would come ?. And then, once again, Bharat 
Manjhi had appeared to snatch the prize from his grasp. 

Muru Mandalini leaned far over the ledge of rock. In the 
moonlight the two figures stood out clear-cut like an etching in 
the clearing below. For what seemed to her long minutes they 
stood dead still, facing, their eyes ablaze, each magnificent body 
poised and taught. Then, like arrows shot from a bow, they 
leapt together across the intervening space. It was, in each, the 
spring of a wild animal, superb, awake with the primitive instinct 
to fight and kill to protect its mate. Muru Mandalini thrilled at 
the sight, the fear that had crept over her forgotten in the primitive 
joy of battle that lies deep down in every Santal heart. And were 
they not fighting for her? Something cruel and fierce, some 
instinct dormant in her till now but handed down through count- 
less generations of primitive fighting men welled up in her and made 
her glory in the fray. She would be his who won. She was freed 
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from the necessity of deciding for herself. The Gods had willed it 
so. She would be his who won. 

Locked in each other’s arms, the two figures swayed right and 
left across the clearing. Often on days of festival they had pitted 
their strength, but never before in this grim earnest. From time 
to time as they turned and twisted Muru Mandalini caught sight 
of their faces in the moonlight. Even in the exultation of the 
moment she shivered at their grimness. They were like wild 
animals at bay. Surely he who won would have paid a bride 
price no other bride in all the pergunnah had demanded. 

Which would win? Always, in innumerable contests, the Head- 
man’s son had won, but won hardly. Which did she desire to win ? 
For the moment all thought seemed paralysed as she looked down 
at the fight, fascinated. This pitting of strength appealed to every 
inherited instinct in her veins. Joy and the lust of battle drove 
out every other thought. 

So swiftly were they moving now, so wildly did they swing from 
side to side, that she could scarce distinguish them. Twice they had 
broken apart, only to rush together, like two magnificent denizens 
of the forest, with greater fury. Suddenly fear seized her again. 
A fleeting cloud had passed over the moon. Strain her eyes as she 
might she could distinguish nothing save their white loin-cloths, 
moving patches of light in the darkness below. Then as swiftly 
as it had disappeared the moon shone out again. 

The brief darkness had made no impression on the fight below. 
Still locked in each other’s arms they struggled ever more and more 
fiercely. Muru Mandalini, high above them, could hear them 
panting with the effort of it, great deep-drawn breaths that sounded 
awesome in the silence. Suddenly the truth of it came to her. 
She tried to cry out but her voice stuck in her throat. She struggled 
on the narrow edge of rock as though she too were in the grip of 
some strong hands. She beat her breast again and again; she 
fought to voice her fear, and stay the agony of the fight below by 
crying out aloud. But she was dumb. Only great gasping sobs 
came from her. She could not cry out. And even as she struggled | 
the end came. 

The sound of the scuffle and the panting of the combatants 
below ceased abruptly in one heavy dull thud. Muru Mandalini 
grew suddenly calm again, struck motionless by the horror of it. 
Bharat Manjhi’s foot had slipped on the turf. It was the advan- 
tage for which each had waited and struggled. And it lay with 
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Dhurmu Murmu. Quick, like a flash of lightning crossing the sky, 
he had seized his rival and hurled him head foremost with all his 
force against an enormous boulder projecting at the foot of the 
cliff. With a sickening thud Bharat Manjhi’s head had crashed 
against the rock and he had fallen a limp inert mass at its foot. 

For a moment Dhurmu Murmu stood looking at the crumpled, 
huddled-up body. With head thrown back, the light of victory 
blazing in his eyes, his great chest heaving from the fight, he looked 
like some splendid creature of the forest glorying in his strength 
and prowess. Again, age-old forgotten things stirred in the heart 
of Muru Mandalini as she gazed down upon him, spellbound. For 
one last flickering moment the joy of battle drove fear from her. 

Then with the spring of some wild animal Dhurmu was kneeling 
before the fallen figure, clutching at it frantically, dragging the life- 
less face into the moonlight. With the inert body in his arms he 
gazed down into the upturned eyes that stared at him unseeing. 
And as he gazed, he knew. No breath came from the parted lips. 
The head fell /back limp and heavy, exposing the magnificent 
column of the neck. And as it fell Dhurmu saw that his arm, 
where it had rested, dripped blood. With a quick, horrified move- 
ment he sprang to his feet and the body of Bharat Manjhi rolled 
over on the ground, the lifeless face turned upward in the moon- 
light. And as it lay it seemed to Muru Mandalini, on the ledge of 
rock above, that the sightless eyes turned straight to gaze at her 
accusingly. 

Then at last her voice came back to her in one great remorseful 
cry. It rent the silence like the scream of some wild night bird 
startled in its eyrie. So weird and full of grief, it woke even 
Dhurmu Murmu from his fascinated gaze upon the dead man at 
his feet. Involuntarily he looked upwards. Muru Mandalini was 
standing full height with arms outstretched, the cry still issuing 
from her lips, her white sari clean cut in the moonlight against the 
dark background of the rock. To the living man below she seemed 
some figment of his brain. Surely this must be all some nightmare 
of a dream. But when, with one last wail of agony that froze his 
blood, the figure on the ledge sank back and, with hands clasped 
against her heart and eyes mad with terror, gazed down upon him 
as if suddenly turned to stone, he knew that there was no awakening 
from this horror, as in a dream. Swiftly he glanced down again 
at the huddled figure at his feet, then once more at the crouching 
figure of the woman on the ledge above. In that moment for the 
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first time he fully realised and knew. And as he looked from the 
dead man lying stark before him to the living, shrinking woman 
above, something broke loose in the untamed soul of Dhurmu 
Murmu. 

With one great leap he was well-nigh half way up towards the 
ledge of rock on which the woman stood. She had mounted by a 
circuitous path, zigzag along the cliff side. He sprang straight 
towards her up the almost impossible steepness of the rock. Fasci- 
nated she looked down and watched his coming. He climbed like 
some wild mountain goat. Sure and unerring, he found foothold 
where no foothold was, his firm hands seeming to cling to the sheer 
smooth surface of the rock. And as he came Muru Mandalini 
could see that blood, the blood of Bharat Manjhi, all bespattered 
him, his own blood from torn hands and chest mingling with the 
dead man’s. Then at last Muru Mandalini knew what real fear 
was. All that had gone before was horror, shock, fright, disgust— 
terrible, but not to be named in the same breath with this. This 
was personal. This was the fear of life, the fear of death. She 
crouched down upon the narrow ledge, her eyes fixed staringly 
upon the rapidly advancing head below. The horror of this thing 
that she had done rose up and confronted her. But even that 
paled before this terrible thing that gripped her—the fear for her- 
self. What would Dhurmu Murmu do when he reached the ledge 
of rock? Why was he climbing at such mad pace, tearing himself 
unfeeling against the ragged rock? Was it to accuse her for the 
dead thing that lay below? Or was it to claim her by right of his 
prowess and his conquest? For her he had slain a man. What 
would he do when he reached her? Time seemed to stand still 
breathlessly. 

His face appeared at last above the ledge of rock. He was 
climbing desperately to the last foothold before leaping up beside 
her. Crouched back as she was, his face was suddenly within a 
span of hers. He was panting with the fierceness of his climb. 
The carefully oiled black locks that she had always known were in 
wild disorder, dust-laden, matted with sweat and blood. A cruel 
cut ran all across his cheek and lower lip, dripping red. His hand 
that gripped the ledge beside her was torn and lacerated. She saw 
it all in one swift glance. But it was his eyes that held her. She 
felt like some terrified bird, a hawk with outspread wings hovering 
above it, poised to dive. She was a frightened hare, gazing into 
the eyes of a boa-constrictor. It seemed to her an endless age of 
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time that he held her thus. She wanted to scream, she wanted to 
shrink back farther against the rock, but she knew that so long as 
he held her with his eyes she could not move. She was paralysed. 
She could not even take her eyes from his. And as she looked into 
them she knew what it was that had broken loose in the untamed 
heart of Dhurmu Murmu, as he looked into the face of the man he 
had slain below. 

At last he moved. She could see his torn hand grip firmer on 
the ledge beside her. There was in his face the look of a wild 
animal about to spring. She knew he was gathering himself 
together to make the final leap upwards. For one brief flash his 
eyes left hers to gauge the distance, and the spell that held her 
broke. With a wild cry she leapt to her feet and, without pause 
for thought, sprang sheer out into the emptiness below. Quick 
as she he leapt upwards, but as his feet touched the ledge hers left 
it, and if he would save her he must seize her in his arms before he 
had won his balance. It was a matter of seconds. But the violence 
of her leap overwhelmed him before his feet were firm upon the rock. 
For a moment they wrestled falling, his strength swinging her 
above him again, almost back on to the ledge of rock. Then 
together they fell headlong, dragging with them long trails of bridal 
blossom as they fell. 

Now after nightfall no villager passes below the Cliff of the 
Pungo Nari. Every year when the bridal creeper is in flower they 
say that Muru Mandalini climbs again to the ledge of rock, and 
that one night in the year her death-cry rings out upon the silence. 
But no Santal will admit that he has heard it. It is not well to 
hear the death-cry in Santal land. 

SHELLAND BRADLEY. 





AN AFRICAN ADVENTURER. 
BY G. A. B. 


PosstBLy the most credulous people on the face of the earth, and 
those most easily cozened into parting with money by a picturesque 
story, however wild and improbable, are the good folks who sub- 
scribe blindly to Foreign Missions. 

Africa, in particular, appears to have a peculiar attraction for 
them. Mrs. Jellyby’s famous scheme for colonisation and the 
establishment of a coffee plantation at Borrioboola-Gha, on the 
left bank of the Niger, was merely a figment of Dickens’ fertile 
imagination, although probably inspired by some project equally 
fantastic, but a genuine swindle of a somewhat similar nature was 
actually successfully carried out in England in the late fifties of 
the last century. 

Its perpetrator was a pure-blooded West African negro. He 
went by the name of ‘ King’ Pepple of Bonny, and, strange to 
say, unlike many of the West African natives who come to England 
at the present day and pose as ‘ Princes,’ he really was of royal 
blood—for what the royal blood of West Africa is worth. He had 
indeed been a King in his own little territory, and he was destined 
again to ascend a throne, if without any power whatever, and to 
die in the royal purple. His history is somewhat romantic. 

We first hear of him in 1837. Bonny is the oldest of the British 
slaving ports on the West African coast and, even to-day, remains 
of the old slave barracoons are to be seen at the back of the island. 
Its situation on an island in a wide river, one of the innumerable 
mouths of the Niger Estuary, with creeks running to many parts 
of the interior, behind an easily navigable bar, was eminently 
suited not only for the slave trade, but for barter trade of every 
description. The Bonny people are a very mixed race, speaking 
a polyglot language, owing to the indigenous inhabitants, probably 
@ branch of the Ibo peoples, having for centuries intermarried 
with female slaves brought from the interior. Their long inter- 
course with Europeans had established among them a sort of semi- 
civilisation, and Pepple could undoubtedly speak and write English 
after a fashion from his earliest youth. It is not known when the 
Pepple family first came to the Bonny throne, but they had been 
kings there for generations and probably for centuries. They 
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are to this day a prominent and, in some measure, a ruling family 
in Bonny. 

We find our Pepple as a young man in 1837 appealing to Captain 
Craigie of the British Navy for assistance to oust a freed slave 
who had usurped his throne. So well founded was his story, 
and so convincing were his proofs that, possibly for reasons of 
policy, as the usurper was undeniably a bad ruler, aid was given 
and he was placed upon the throne. Once arrived at power and 
firmly established, all his early promises for a rule of peace and 
prosperity went for naught, and not only did he engage in petty 
but costly wars with his neighbours, particularly those of the New 
Calabar district, but he also proved himself a cruel and extor- 
tionate tyrant. His dealings with British trading firms were foolish 
and short-sighted, and his demands for payment for trading 
privileges exorbitant. Matters went from bad to worse, and his 
small realm was reduced almost to bankruptcy by his personal 
extravagance and his futile wars. 

Things came to such a pass in 1854, that at a Council of his 
Chiefs and Headmen he was deposed. These Headmen were an 
influential and enlightened body, including Ja-ja, afterwards to 
become famous as King Ja-ja of Opobo, and Ja-ja’s then friend, but 
later his very bitter enemy, Oko Jumbo. Their action was most 
undoubtedly for the benefit of the community, black and white. 
Pepple appealed to the Consul at Fernando Po for the assistance 
of the British Government. Itis probable that the Consul approved 
of the action of the Headmen and was by no means anxious to 
reinstate the fallen tyrant. In any case, he held a Court of Enquiry 
into Pepple’s claims, resulting in the fact being elicited that Pepple 
himself was a usurper. The true King was a youth named 
Dapho Pepple, a son of our Pepple’s elder brother, and his very 
existence had been kept hidden from the British authorities. 

The discovery of this youth entirely suited the Consul’s policy, 
and the boy was placed upon the throne. The Consul, however, 
appointed a Council of four Regents from among the Chiefs, to 
assist him in his rule. He appears to have been of little account, 
and the real power was in the hands of the Regents. The deposed 
monarch was deported to Fernando Po. 

Little is known of him and his wanderings during the next 
three years. There are tales of his appearance at Old Calabar, 
Lagos, and Accra, living from hand to mouth on the charity and 
good nature of European traders and the credulity of missionaries. 
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He must have gone through a lean period, but his peculiar form of 
genius rose superior to it. 

His next appearance is in England in 1857, but how he ever 
managed to reach this country is likely to remain a mystery. 
He was immediately taken up by a certain section of ultra-goody- 
goody temperance folks, among whom he posed as King Pepple of 
Bonny, a monarch wrongfully driven from his lawful throne and 
deprived of his rights because of his leanings towards Christianity 
and his strong upholding of teetotal principles. He was formally 
converted and admitted to their Church. 

For a time he appears to have lived contentedly enough in 
comparative luxury. He made a great reputation among certain 
classes as a Gospel and Temperance advocate, both as writer 
and speaker. His literary efforts, which mostly took the form of 
doggerel of the very worst description, appeared regularly in a 
certain type of religious and temperance magazine. It is some- 
what unfortunate that they are now somewhat hard to come by, 
as they are most amusing and quite instructive as illustrating what 
utter twaddle will be swallowed blindly by some sections of the 
public. The following is perhaps his magnum opus as it proved 
most euccessful in attracting subscriptions : 


Beloved brethren, 
Young and old, 
I come to-day to ask for gold 
To help the missionary Coons 
Who brave Bonny’s hot simoons. 
Tooralooral! Rich and poor, 
A pewter plate is at the door. 


Now why must each of you decide 

Your heart and purse is open wide ? 

It is because the imbued sin 

That e’en now lurks your heart within 
Tooralooral! With all its might 
Is prompting you to close them tight ! 


And then it must not be forgot 
That Hell is wide and awful hot, 
And gibbering fiends around us grin 
With joy to see us tumble in. 
Tooralooral! Don’t forget 
The Devil he may have you yet. 
VOL. LVIII.—-NO. 344, N.S. 
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But would you from destruction turn, 
Nor mid sulphureous vapours burn, 
And each become a blessed spirit, 
And kingdom come with joy inherit, 
Tooralooral! Tip us a bob, 
To help us on our holy job. 


Remember, friends, we are but dust, 
And die in course of time we must. 
So shew the seeds have taken root 
By yielding up the proper fruit. 
Tooralooral! Are you willing 
To subscribe another shilling ? 


If you will help to save the nigger 

Your crown of glory will be bigger, 

More white your robes, your sandals smarter 

When we shall meet above herearter. 
Tooralooral! Psalms and hymns, 
Cherubs sweet and seraphims, 


Fields of glory, floods of light, 
Sweet effulgence, Angels bright, 
Sounds symphoneous, jewels rare, 
Streets of gold and perfumed air. 
Tooralooral! Fellow-men, 
Hallelujah ! and Amen. 


He appears soon to have tired of living in England, and to have 
sighed for his native mangrove swamps, but he had no intention 
whatever of returning as a nonentity. Encouraged by the ease 
with which he had gulled the public, he evolved and embarked on 
a magnificent scheme for a descent upon his former kingdom in 
the full blaze of importance. He issued appeals, some in prose 
and some in alleged verse, calling upon the British public to sub- 
scribe £20,000 to enable him to establish a Mission at Bonny, 
of which he was to be Chief Patron and Director. 

Money soon flowed into his coffers, a large amount of which 
he spent on further propaganda and advertisement. It is only 
fair to record that at this stage he did not spend much on himself. 
Probably he was sufficiently astute to realise that too great an 
exhibition of personal expenditure would militate against his 
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scheme for getting further subscriptions, and, in any case, he needed 
all he could put aside for his projected return to Africa. Sanguine 
as he was and credulous as were his supporters, he cannot really 
have hoped to collect the full sum of £20,000. 

News received from Africa altered his plans to a very great 
extent. His nephew, Dapho Pepple, had died without male heirs, 
and he himself had now become King in actual fact, with no rival 
to dispute his succession to the throne. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain at this late date to what extent his new plans were divulged 
to his supporters, but he still continued collecting funds for the 
ostensible purpose of establishing a Mission. 

He must have been in possession of a considerable sum, because, 
in 1861, we find him paying £900, cash down, on account of the 
charter of a vessel, the Bewley, 180 tons register, to carry himself, 
his wife, and his Royal Suite to Bonny. Be it noted, he never 
alluded to his helpmeet, whose native name was Allaputa, as his 
wife ; in his effusions and in those of his friends, she always appears 
as his consort, Queen Eleanor. The officials of the Foreign Office 
must have been in an indulgent mood when he was given permission 
to return to his former bad rule. He actually prevailed on eleven 
Europeans—nine men and two women—to engage themselves to 
return with him as a Royal Suite. The positions they were to 
occupy respectively were Premier, Secretary to Government, 
Assistant Secretary, three Clerks, Surgeon-General, Farmer, and 
Valet ; the women were to be Maid of Honour and Schoolmistress. 
Incidentally, the latter was the wife of the farmer. Little as was 
known of West Africa in England in those days, these must have 
been particularly ignorant folks to have believed all his promises. 
In their agreements, which were formally drawn up and signed, 
the King contracted to provide them with ‘suitable apartments 
in the Royal Palace,’ and to pay them salaries ranging from £60 
to £600 per annum. Certain of them were also to receive £15 
allowance to provide themselves with uniforms. 

The uniforms were made, but the King withheld the allowance, 
promising to pay on arrival at Bonny. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that we have no records of what the uniforms were like, as they 
must have been worth seeing. All that is known is that they were 
designed by the King himself, and that they were in no way suited 
to the climate. In fact, it is on record that none of these unfor- 
tunate people were provided with any clothing whatever suitable 
to the tropics. 
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The Bewley dropped anchor in Bonny River in August 1861, 
and the unfortunate Royal Suite discovered that there was no Royal 
Palace, no revenue, and, in fact, that their Royal master was not 
wanted by his subjects at all. The country had become wealthy 
and contented under the wise and peaceful Regency of the Chiefs, 
and the populace had by no means forgotten the former cruel and 
extortionate reign of their returned King. Nor was the British 
Consul at all pleased to see him back. On being appealed to, 
he recognised the legitimacy of Pepple’s claims, and even went 
so far as to represent them to the Council of Regency, but he left 
matters at that and refused all appeals for the intervention of 
the British Government. Pepple had, however, some supporters 
among the Chiefs, who hoped to use his influence for purposes of 
intrigue. 

The depth of Pepple’s professed Christianity may be gauged 
from the fact that, on the day of his landing, the Ju-ju house fell 
down, and he accepted the occurrence asa bad omen for his project. 
Everything considered, it is little wonder that, although he arrived 
in August, he did not actually set foot on shore until the middle 
of October. Even then, he was more or less driven off the vessel 
by the demands of his Suite, who had received no pay whatever 
up to that time. They had soon become thoroughly disillusioned 
as to their bright prospects, and by now had given up all hopes 
of receiving any pay at all, or even of recovering personal disburse- 
ments on uniforms and so on. They would have been glad of 
even just sufficient to pay their passages to England, and they 
had hung on so long only because they were practically penniless. 
They had been deluded, also, by promises that his friends ashore 
would assist him. 

The sufferings of eleven Europeans cooped up on a vessel of 
only 180 tons with Pepple and his wife, to say nothing of the officers 
and crew, must have been considerable during the voyage. They 
were as nothing to what they went through at anchor, unprovided 
with suitable clothing, during the two most unhealthy months 
of the year, in the stifling Bonny River, where there is usually no 
breeze whatever, except for an hour at sundown. All fell ill, and 
the wonder is that only the valet died. After the King’s departure 
ashore, the captain of the vessel refused to supply them with any 
more food, as the date for payment of the second instalment of 
the charter money was long overdue, and Pepple had professed 

his inability to pay any more. The Consul could do nothing, 
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as ‘D.B.S.’ had not come into existence in those days, and the 
poor folks were in danger, absolutely, of being stranded. 

The captains of the trading vessels and the supercargos of the 
trading hulks came to their rescue. Temporary accommodation 


_ was arranged with the traders, positions were found for some at 


the trading establishments, a collection was made, and the remainder 
were assisted in finding passages to England. The first to leave 
was the maid of honour, Miss Mary. There was a legend current 
in Bonny, even a few years ago, that so homely and unprepossessing 
was she in appearance that not even the most lonely, gin-sodden 
trader, who had not seen a white woman for years, wanted to marry 
her, and the captain of the ship by which she travelled failed to 
find at any of the ports where he called on the voyage any missionary 
sufficiently short-sighted to take her off his hands. The farmer 
and his wife, by name Wood, were the next to go, and by December 
all had either found posts with trading firms, or had returned to 
England. The only one who had any luck at all was the doctor, 
who succeeded in extorting £10 from Pepple. 

On landing, the King took up his residence, or more properly 
took refuge, in the isolated Ju-ju house, which he never left until 
his death, eight years later. Of course, no Mission was ever estab- 
lished, but Pepple must still have had in his possession a considerable 
amount of the money collected in England. Although he never 
kept up any great state, he was still able to live exceedingly comfort- 
ably, and almost lavishly, without much visible means of support. 
He continued to pay for the education of his son in England. 
His own people were disinclined to give him anything at all, but 
by the good offices of the Consul, some small proportion of his 
former revenue found its way to his hands. His fertile brain, 
or better, his ingrained cunning, also evolved another means of 
raising money. 

Ja-ja and Oko Jumbo had both risen to great power and 
riches, but their former friendship no longer continued. They 
had long discovered that Bonny was far too small a place to hold 
two such autocrats, and they were now in a state of active and 
open rivalry. Each had his own party among the natives, and his 
supporters among the European traders. Pepple found interest- 
ing and lucrative occupation for himself in intriguing with each 
in turn with the irregularity of a weathercock, but usually indicating 
where the strongest breezes blew at the time. So frequent were 
his changes of policy that neither side ever really knew which party 
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he was supporting at any given moment, and he enjoyed a pretty 
and successful game of playing one would-be tyrant off against 
the other. He may have hoped for a return of some measure of 
his old power and influence, but he was far too astute to neglect 
the immediate benefit of selling his influence for what it was worth 
to each party in turn. Matters culminated in 1868, when Ja-ja 
and his followers retired from Bonny to Tomba, four miles away. 
Pepple continued to intrigue, but to little effect, and he became 
virtually the tool of Oko Jumbo. 

Although still professing Christianity in public, he had privately 
long since reverted to Ju-ju practices. His temperance principles 
had also gone by the board, and the bottle provided his main solace 
during his last years. He died in 1869 as he had been born, a 
heathen in a Ju-ju house, and returned to the gods of his fathers. 
He was succeeded by his son George Pepple, who had been educated 
in England. He was a mild, amiable young man, deplorably weak, 
who easily fell completely under the domination of Oko Jumbo. 

There are still Royal Pepples in Bonny, but Ichabod might 
well be written on the lintels of their mud palaces. 
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AN EXPERIMENT FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BABY-KILLING. 


BY EDITH SELLERS. 


THERE is now being tried, in France, an experiment to which special 
interest is attached, owing to the fact that it is regarded with favour 
by folk of all sorts and conditions, soldiers and civilians alike. 
Royalists and communists, radicals and conservatives, clericals 
and pagans give it their cordial support; and, what is still more 
significant, the man in the street and his wife give it theirs. Although 
the scheme is only well started, many ardent reformers are already 
hailing it with enthusiasm as a notable success : it is making for 
good nationally as well as socially, they are convinced, making for 
justice and righteousness all round. There are, it is true, certain 
economists, certain moralists also, who disapprove of it fundamen- 
tally; and who go about preaching that it must inevitably lead to 
evil; but no one pays them much heed. Moreover, even they are 
in full sympathy with the purpose for which the experiment is being 
tried; for that purpose is to save the lives of the many babies that, 
as the experts in such matters declare, are year by year deliberately 
done to death. And, thanks to the War, the French of the classes, if 
not of the masses, are now alive to the fact that to let a baby die, 
that could be kept alive, is a crime not only against humanity but 
against France. For even the thoughtless among them are begin- 
ning to realise that, so long as there are seven births in Germany, 
and eleven in Italy, for every birth in France, there is danger ahead 
for them and theirs, sure disaster, too, for their country, no matter 
what ‘ Guarantees ’ they may have. 

Already a century and a half ago, French social reformers were 
at work trying to make their fellows understand that children are a 
precious national asset, one which it behoves those in authority to 
guard from harm. The famous Déclaration des Droits de l’Homme, 
although drawn up in the midst of bitter strife, recognised the fact 
that the weak have their rights as well as the strong. Deserted 
children must be brought up at the expense of the nation, and under 
the nation’s care, it decreed. None the less, until the disaster of 
1870 came, whether babies were born or not, whether when born 
they lived or died, was regarded by the great mass of the French 
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as a matter of no importance. And it was not until the possibility 
of a second disaster, another war, was brought home to them, that 
even responsible ministers seemed to realise how vitally important 
the matter is. Practically nothing was done to increase the birth- 
rate until 1893, when the first Assistance aux Femmes en Couches 
Law was passed ; nothing to lessen infant mortality until 1904, 
when L’(Euvre de la Protection de l’Enfance was started; and the 
State Adoption Law was passed. 

The State Adoption Law was framed for the express purpose of 
increasing the population of France by putting a stop to the whole- 
sale killing of babies, which, as there was strong evidence, was going 
on to the detriment of the nation. By that law, any Frenchwoman 
who has an illegitimate child may make a present of him—or her— 
to the State. If she does so, however, she forfeits all her rights 
in the child, all control over him. She does not know where he 
lives, or what name he bears ; nor may she see him without official 
permission. The child ceases, in fact, to be her child, and becomes 
the child of the State. The State adopts him, brings him up, has 
him educated, and gives him a start in life, defraying the while 
the whole of the expense he entails. And she can never regain 
possession of him unless she repays the State the money it has spent 
on him. So long, however, as she does not reclaim him, he costs 
her nothing, either in trouble or in money: she is as free from all 
expense with regard to him as if he had never been born. Thus she 
can make a fresh start in life and need never give him even a thought. 

They who framed the law were undoubtedly proud of their 
handiwork ; from the day it came into force there would be no more 
killing of illegitimate children, at any rate, they maintained. For 
then an unmarried mother would have no inducement to kill her 
baby ; as, whether dead or alive, he would make no difference to 
her. If she did not wish to be troubled with him, she would just 
hand him over to the State. They took it for granted, therefore, 
that kill him she would not. Economists and moralists took much 
the same view of the measure, and united in attacking it vigorously, 
the former on the score that it would entail great expense on the 
nation ; the latter, that it would result in many a poor girl being 
led astray. 

Curiously enough, however, pessimists and optimists were 
equally out in their reckonings : the working of the law led to no 
great expense, no perceptible increase in immorality ; while, to 
the dismay of the responsible officials, the slaughtering of the 
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innocents went on as merrily after it was in force as before. By 
1913 there was ample proof that, so far as increasing the population 
went, the Adoption Law was a failure ; and that it must be supple- 
mented in some way or other if it were to serve its purpose. In 
that same year, the grants under the Assistance aux Femmes en 
Couches were increased in amount; and Local Authorities were 
forced to join with the State in providing the money wherewith 
to make grants to large families. 

Then came the War, and so long as it lasted no one had a thought 
to spare for babies. No sooner was the armistice signed, however, 
than the Government, alarmed at the great loss of life the country 
had experienced, decided that something must be done. Ministers 
at once began going about declaring that, unless her daughters 
rallied around her, France was foredoomed ; unless they had more 
children, they would have to face another war, another invasion, 
the Germans would again be in their midst. Victorious generals 
and eloquent priests issued stirring appeals alike to men and women 
to do their duty to their country by providing its army with recruits. 
Employers of labour joined in the work, in an eminently practical 
fashion, too ; for many of them undertook to give half a franc a day, 
some of them a whole franc, to every baby born to their employees, 
until it was fourteen. 

There was great enthusiasm throughout the country : processions 
were held, fétes were given in honour of mothers of large families, 
and hopes rose high ; for, as time passed, there was an increase in 
the birth-rate. It was, however, not a large increase, not nearly so 
large as it ought to have been, not a fiftieth part of what it would 
have been had every baby that could have lived been allowed to 
live. So at least a distinguished specialist in such matters declared. 
According to him, were no babies done to death either before birth 
or after, France would have no lack either of citizens or of soldiers. 
Ministers cudgelled their brains more and more to find out what 
could be done tochange a state of things so ominous for their country, 
and they ended by calling upon Local Authorities to cudgel their 
brains for the same purpose. In April 1920, the Décret pour le 
Relévement de la Nativité was issued ; and the way was thus paved 
for the Saving of the Babies Experiment. 

That Decree was practically an appeal to Departmental, Muni- 
cipal and Communal authorities to devise schemes to induce the 
inhabitants of their respective districts to increase and multiply. 
It is not compulsory : under it Local Authorities are free to do much 
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or little ; to do nothing at all, indeed, if such be their wish. If, 
however, they choose to do something, and to formulate a scheme 
for the doing of it, one of which the Minister of Health approves, 
the Government undertakes to contribute to the expense it entails, 
and to give them a free hand to carry it out in their own fashion. 
The amount of the State contribution is fixed for each district by 
the Finance Minister ; and it varies inversely with the wealth of 
the district ; the poorer the district the larger the grant, subject 
to the condition that it cannot exceed 90 per cent. of the money 
spent. 

Although the Local Authorities were invited to do their work 
in their own way, the Government suggested to them two ways of 
doing it ; schemes for making either Nativity Grants or Provident 
Grants, if framed on the lines laid down in the Decree, were sure 
to meet with official approval, and therefore to receive State help, 
they were told. Those grants are practically presents which Local 
Authorities are empowered Ly the Decree to make, at the expense 
of the rate-payers, to the parents in their districts every time a 
child is born to them, providing they have already at least two 
children. A Nativity Grant is given directly to the parents, either 
on the day the child is born, or within a year of that day ; while a 
Provident Grant is not given to them, but is invested for their 
benefit. With one-half of it an annuity is purchased to begin when 
the elder of the parents is sixty ; with the other half an arrange- 
ment is made by which, when one of them dies, help is secured either 
for the survivor, or for the children. The Local Authorities fix 
the amount of the grants; but it must be between 300 francs and 
1000, if the State contribution is to be obtained. They decide also 
whether grants shall be made to all the parents living in the district 
who apply for them, or only to those in need of them ; and whether 
parents must have two, three, or more children before they can 
obtain a grant. 

Although the scheme for the making of Nativity Grants was 
adopted in many districts, neither of the schemes excited much 
enthusiasm, or any great hope. For there was a strong feeling 
among those most interested in social questions, that to bribe 
parents to have children was absurd so long as nothing was done 
to prevent children being killed. And, in spite of the fact that the 
killing was on the increase, nothing was being done to prevent it. 
Juries could not be induced to condemn the women who murdered 
their own offspring, or the midwives who helped in the murdering ; 
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and convictions were very difficult to obtain even when such 
women were brought before Juges de Paix. For in France, among 
a large section of the population, to prevent the birth of an unwanted 
child is not regarded as a crime ; nor is the killing of an infant : 
both actions indeed are, in certain circumstances, regarded as 
praiseworthy. Even married women, who have as many children 
as they wish to have, or as they think they can bring up properly, 
speak quite openly of paying a visit to the ‘ Vieille Femme sur la 
Montagne’; and for that their friends think none the worse of 
them. For the loss of a baby is but a small affair, in the eyes of 
many a peasant farmer and his wife, compared with the splitting 
up of their bit of land. 

Against that state of things war must be waged, if the popula- 
tion was ever to increase, social reformers had long been telling the 
Authorities roundly ; telling them, too, that the only way to wage 
the war successfully was by securing women, especially such as 
were unmarried, against the temptation to kill their offspring either 
before their birth or after. According to them, the time when a 
girl is most in need of help, is not just when her baby is coming ; 
then she can go to the maternity ward and, when it comes, can hand 
it over to the State. Her trial, and with it her temptation, begins, 
as a rule, months before then ; it begins indeed as soon as she can 
no longer conceal the fact that she is in trouble. For then the 
chances are she loses her work; if she is a maid-servant she is 
turned out more often than not, and she has nowhere to go; for 
she is ashamed to go home, even if she has a home to go to. To 
make matters worse, she is soon at the end of her money ; and, as 
she cannot earn more, she has nothing before her but starvation. 
That is for her the dangerous time, the time when temptation 
assails her, when her thoughts begin instinctively to turn to the 
cottage of the Vieille Femme sur la Montagne. And, so long as 
there is no other refuge to which she can go, she will end by going 
there, the reformers maintained stoutly, even though she knows 
that going may cost her her life. Other refuges must, therefore, 
be provided for her and her kind, if the lives of their babies are to 
be saved, they insisted ; and, as soon as the Decree was in force, 
they began calling upon the Authorities to provide other refuges 
for the sake of France, if not for the sake of the girls. 

Nor did they call in vain. On the contrary the Authorities, 
central and local alike, responded promptly and gladly ; for, as 
the birth-rate was again falling, they were at their wits’ end to know 
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what todo. The Government at once agreed to contribute to the 
cost of providing and working the required refuges, on the same 
terms as they contribute to the Nativity Grants ; and the local 
authorities were soon at work providing them, either by erecting 
new buildings or buying and adapting old ones. In a very short 
space of time Paris had its St. Maurice, Lyon, thanks to M. Herriot, 
its Chateau de Gerland ; and now hardly a month passes but some 
department or town opens a Maison Maternelle, a Mothers’ Home, 
—the official name for the new institution. Already the trial of 
the experiment is, in fact, in full swing ; and it is being watched by 
all who care for the welfare of France with keen interest, with much 
lively satisfaction, too, so far. 

Mothers’ Homes vary, of course, from district to district, as 
every district is free, so long as it satisfies the Minister of Health, 
to decide for itself how it will build and work its own Home. ‘Le 
Palais des Méres ’ is the name given to one of them, ‘ Le Nid des 
Méres ’ that given to another ; for, while some are quite imposing 
places, others are humble dwellings, old farmhouses or bourgeois 
villas that have been transformed into Homes. Still, so far as what 
is really important goes, they are all alike, and they all serve pre- 
cisely the same purpose : they are there to increase the population 
of France by saving the lives of her babies. That at Nimes, which 
belongs to the Department of Gard, is a typical home of the best 
class. 

The Nimes Home owes its existence in a great measure to M. 
Portal, the Departmental Director of Poor Relief, who, before ever 
the 1920 Decree was thought of, had tried to persuade the Conseil 
Général to provide some sort of a retreat, to which destitute girls 
might betake themselves when trouble came. He failed, however, 
owing to the clamour raised by economists on the one hand and 
moralists on the other. It was not until the Decree was issued 
and social reformers were making their influence felt, that he could 
induce the Conseil to sanction his scheme. When once it was 
sanctioned, however, it was soon carried out. An old chateau on 
the outskirts of the town was bought and arranged, as speedily as 
possible, as a mothers’ home for the whole department. And a 
beautiful and most restful home it is. 

It stands in the midst of a large garden, mameiel by a park, 
well hidden away from the eyes of the curious. And its door, though 
securely barred against intruders, is always open to a woman wait- 
ing for the coming of her child, no matter who she may be, no matter 
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whether married or single, old or young, rich or poor. No one 
knows, indeed, who she is, unless she chooses to say. Whether she 
comes in rags, or in costly attire, she is equally sure of a welcome ; 
and no questions are asked. She must, it is true, give her name, 
with the name and address of her nearest relative, to the Directress ; 
but she may, if such be her wish, give it in a sealed envelope, which 
is opened only in case of her death. So long as she is in the Home 
she is known by any name she chooses to assume ; and unless she 
wishes she need never see anyone barring the Directress, the 
housekeeper, and her fellow-inmates. For, before any outsider 
is allowed to cross the threshold even of the garden, a bell is rung 
to warn the inmates that, if they do not wish to be seen, they must 
go into one of the shelters. 

A girl may go to the Nimes Home, or to any of the Homes, 
months before her confinement, as soon, indeed, as there are un- 
mistakable signs of the condition in which she is. And there she 
remains until the Directress, who is a trained midwife, decides 
that the time is at hand when the services of a surgeon may be 
required. Then she is sent in an ambulance to the nearest maternity 
hospital. At the end of a few days, however, she is again in the 
Home, if all goes well ; and there she stays until she has recovered 
her health and strength. She may, providing she demeans her- 
self properly, stay there several months longer, doing housework 
or other work, nursing her baby the while, another baby too, if 
there is one in the Home that requires nursing. Still, she is free 
to leave as soon as she is strong and well ; and there is a committee 
of ladies who, if she applies to them, will provide her with work, 
watch over her, give her a helping hand, do all that they can, in 
fact, to take care of her and keep her straight. Before she leaves 
the Home, however, she must decide what she will do with her baby. 
She may take it with her and either keep it under her own care, 
board it out, or give it to the State. Or she may leave it under the 
care of the Directress, paying of course for its maintenance. If she 
does, it is placed in the Babies’ Home that is attached to the Home 
for Mothers, and there she can see it whenever she wishes. 

The Homes, when once provided, do not entail any great expense. 
At Nimes, where the inmates are well housed, well fed, and well 
cared for, the cost per head is well under £25 a year, and will 
no doubt be still lower before long. For there are only two 
paid officials, the Directress and the Housekeeper, the whole of 
the work both of the house and garden being done by the inmates, 
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who are all required to do it so far as their strength allows, and are 
trained to do it properly. In some of the homes a light industry 
is carried on. Still the girls’ chief work is to take care of their 
babies ; and they are taught how to take care of them, taught the 
importance of keeping them clean, keeping themselves and their 
surroundings clean also. No loitering about is allowed, no gossip- 
ing. On the contrary, strict discipline is maintained among them 
and good behaviour is insisted upon. So long as their ways are 
satisfactory, however, they are treated very kindly and every 
effort is made to influence them for good. The Directress and the 
Housekeeper, as well as the Ladies’ Committee, are always on the 
alert to kindle in each one of them a love of children, to rouse them 
to a sense of the duty they owe to their children, to help them, in 
fact, to become, so far as in them lies, good mothers, decent women, 
moral women too. 

To what extent the Mothers’ Homes will succeed in raising the 
birth-rate of France it is, of course, too early days tosay. Whether 
they will, or will not, be the means of saving the lives of the many 
unwanted children of married women is still a moot point; but 
there is no great chance that they will, so long as the law decrees 
that every legitimate child must have an equal share of the family 
land. Already there is, however, strong evidence that the mere 
fact of there being homes to which girls may betake themselves, 
when in trouble, is not only saving babies’ lives and mothers’ lives, 
but is also doing good socially, making for morality. Many a baby 
that, were there no such refuges, would be done to death, lives, 
thanks to them, and has a fair chance of prospering ; many a mother 
who, but for the shelter they afford her, would lose all hope, sink 
lower and lower, become vicious and criminal, a danger perhaps to 
her fellows, now becomes, thanks to them, a respectable woman, a 
useful member of society. 

In those Homes all the mothers must, if they can, nurse their 
babies ; and, as careful observers have noted there, even the average 
girl who has nursed a baby of her own, for a few weeks, never parts 
with it willingly. She always wishes to keep it with her, or some- 
where near her, no matter what sacrifices the keeping may entail 
on her. She will work day in day out, pinching and saving and 
keeping quite straight the while, rather than give it to the State. 
Now, that it should be thus is a good omen, surely, not only for her 
and her baby, but for France; a strong proof that Mothers’ Homes 
are doing good work in the world. 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tue Editor of Taz CornHILL Macazine offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


Dovusie Acrostic No. 24. 
(The Fourth of the Series.) 


‘Your launch again 
To match another foe! 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow.’ 








1. ‘ The only investment that never fails.’ 

2. ‘ The world grows cold, my arm is old, 
And thin my hair.’ 

3 ‘ An island lies 


Beyond these tracts, and under other skies.’ 


4. ‘ The little chap’s good-natured honest face 
won his way for him. He only got that 
degree of beating which was, no doubt, 
good for him.’ 


. ‘He writes whilst he is heated ; the piece 
shows all the rambles and resources 
of indignation, but he has never 

the parts of the argument in 

his mind.’ 


ou 





6. ‘Crown me your queen, your spirit’s arbitress, 
Magnificent in sin.’ 





LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


7. ‘ Moaning and wailing for an heir to rule 
After him, lest the realm should go to wrack.’ 


8. ‘ That name of names! That star-vaned belvedere 
Builded against the Chambers of the South ! 
That outpost on the Infinite ! ’ 


RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 
2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 4 
3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed above ~ 
‘ Book Notes’ on a later page. : 
4, At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting | 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the — 
back. 4 
5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on ~ 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send © 
them at all. . 
6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send © 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration ~ 
7. Answers to Acrostic No. 24 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, ~ 
THE CornuHILL Maaazing, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive © 
not later than February 20. 


Answer TO No, 23. Prorm: Pickwick Papers, ch. 16. 
penlo LicutTs : 

ecumulat 1. David Copperfield, ch. 23. 
athematica 2. Oliver Twist, ch. 10. 

ngentee 3. Dombey and Son, ch. 11. 

quipag 4, Bleak House, ch. 35. 
inkinwate 5. Barnaby Rudge, ch. 32. 

6. Nicholas Nickleby, ch. 35. 


Acrostic No. 22 (‘ Roared Howled’): There were 358 answers sent in, of which ~ 
329 were correct and 18 incorrect, and 11 did not conform to the rules—five hadno © 
coupon enclosed, two gave no pseudonym, and four had quotations or references ~ 
written with the answers. The Tennyson light was the only one that presented 
much difficulty. 

The first answer opened and found correct came from ‘ Campanula,’ and she 
wins the monthly prize. Miss C. H. Bell, The Mount, Hampstead, N.W. 3, is 
entitled to choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 


Our seventh series of Literary Acrostics begins with No. 25, 
published next month, and will run for four months. One of the 
four acrostics will be taken entirely from Longfellow, from his 
poetical works only ; the others will be from good writers in general. 
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